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JOURNAL 
CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


SUMMARIZED PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS OF THE 
SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. M. Louttit, Executive Secretary 


HE Sixth Annual Business Meeting 
of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology, Inc., was the first 
held under wartime conditions. This 
meeting, together with the usual pro- 
fessional conference, was originally 
planned to be held at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in conjunction with the meet- 
ings of the American Psychological 
Association and other psychological so- 
cieties in a combined celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the American 
Psychological Association and the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the birth of Wil- 
liam James. As pointed out below in the 
report of the Program Committee, the 
schedule for the professional confer- 
ence had been completed and set in type 
when the Executive Secretary received 
the following letter from the Office of 
Defense Transportation: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE FOR EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C. 
June 5, 1942 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
Joseph B. Eastman, Director 


Mr. C. M. Louttit 
Executive Secretary 


American Association for Applied Pey- 

chology, Inc. 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 
Dear Mr. Louttir: 

Your letter of June 2 to Mr. Eastman has 
been referred to this office. 

We are all trying to help the carriers con- 
serve their equipment for military use. While 
there have not as yet been any rationing re- 
strictions placed on travel and we hope that 
these will not be necessary, we are asking the 
co-operation of everyone toward eliminating 
all travel that is not absolutely necessary or 
is not directly related to the war program. 

Shortly the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion will issue a policy statement through the 
press asking that conventions, meetings and 
other group gatherings be postponed for the 
duration. I hope that your group can see its 
way clear to forego this year’s meeting in the 
interest of the war program that is so vital 
to all of us. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


H. F. McCarTruy 
Director of Traffic Movement 
Copies of this letter were sent to the 
Board of Governors, which voted to 
cancel the Cambridge meetings. Because 
of the requirements of the law under 
which the Association is incorporated a 
Special Business Meeting was called to 
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meet at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, on September 4, 1942. This meet- 
ing followed by one day that of the 
American Psychological Association, 
held at the same place, and was preced- 
ed by a business meeting of Sections 
and Boards and by joint meetings with 
the American Psychological Association 
and the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

The following notice of the special 
meeting was sent to all members: 


August 11, 1942 
Subject: Notice of Special Meeting 
To Members: 


Plans for the annual meeting and scientific 
program at Boston and Cambridge have been 


abandoned in co-operation with a request from’ 


the Office of Defense Transportation: 

The Board of Governors is calling a special 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York City at 9:00 A.M. on Friday, 
September 4, 1942. The intent is that this 
meeting will be attended by members of the 
Board, chairmen, representatives, such mem- 
bers as are resident in the New York area, and 
others whose participation would not make for 
additional strains on the transportation sys- 
tem. Such “skeletonized” meetings of organi- 
zations having activities connected with the 
war effort are in conformity with the request 
from O.D.T. 


The object of the meeting will be to trans- 
act all items of business which usually come 
before an annual meeting, including the elec- 
tion of officers, adoption of a budget, receipt 
and action upon reports of committees and rep- 
resentatives of the Association, and the like. 

To know the will of the Association, to pro- 
vide for the contingency that a quorum may 
not be present at New York, and to prepare 
for future emergencies, the Board requests 
your vote on the following resolution: 


Resolved, that for the duration of the war, 
or until the government rescinds its -" 
that scientific their meetin 
the requirement of an annual meeting of 
Association be ded; and that the Board 
of Governors be given full authority to trans- 
act the business of, and act for, the Associa- 
tion, provided that jit submit pa mail ballot to 
members of the Association its recommenda- 


tions in matters of change, and 
expenditure—and that’ this 


— be understood not to delegate to the 
power to alter the procedure prescribed 
for the election of officers as set forth in Ar- 
ticle IX of the By-Laws. 


The enclosed penny postal card also seeks 
information on the likelihood of your presence 
at the meeting and your proxy in case of ne- 
cessity. 

Your prompt reply is solicited and sugges- 
tions will be gratefully received. 


The votes on the resolution and prox- 
ies by return post card were as follows: 
Total number who voted... 413 
Number granting proxies 376 

Number favoring 
.. 402 


The attendance during the three days 
of meetings of the two associations was 
approximately 150. There were 60 or 
more members present during most of 
the business meeting of the Association. 
Only during the first few minutes was 
the attendance below the required quo- 
rum of 50 members. 

Program Committee Report. — The 
Program Committee held a meeting in 
New York City in February, 1942, and 
blocked out the major divisions for a 
program. The representatives of each 
section undertook the detailed work of 
securing participants. The program 
had been organized and galley proof 
had been submitted by the printer of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY at 
the time the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation requested cancellation of meet- 
ings. It was decided that inasmuch as 
the printed program of the Association 
does not include abstracts, there ap- 
peared to be no reason why the program 
should be printed. 

ALICE I. BRYAN 

W. A. BROWNELL 

HAROLD A. EDGERTON 
Davin SHAKOW 

C. M. LouttitT, Chairman 
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MEMBERSHIP 

A total of forty applications was act- 
ed upon favorably by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and by the Association. Accord- 
ing to present policy all applicants were 
elected first as Associates and in the 
case of the following seventeen appli- 
cants the Board of Governors recom- 
mended and the Association voted im- 
mediate transfer to Fellow: Albert B. 
Blankenship, Harry Bone, Thomas Lowe 
Bransford, Dean R. Brimhall, William 
Mosley Brown, Joseph Maria Brozek, 
Charlotte Bertha Biihler, Stuart Well- 
ford Cook, Raymond Hugo Franzen, H. 
Max Houtchens, Myrtle Byram Mc- 
Graw, Henry Alexander Murray, Rich- 
ard Martin Page, Daniel Alfred Pres- 
cott, Fritz Redl, Charles R. Strother, 
John M. Willits. 

The following twenty-one persons 
were recommended by the Board and 
elected by the Association as Associates: 
Cari Ludwig Anderson, Sidney William 
Bijou, Arthur Burton, Herbert Allen 
Carroll, Edith Atwood Davis, Daniel 
Guiquierre Dittmer, Edward Maynard 
Glaser, Loren S. Hadley, Karl Florien 
Heiser, Marshall R. Jones, Lovis Long, 
William McGehee, Elwood Murray, Jo- 
seph Rechetnick, Julian Bernard Rotter, 
Stephen Stansfeld Sargent, Claude Ed- 
ward Thompson, Jacob Tuckman, Gene 
A. Wallar, Herbert Benjamin Weaver, 
Marvin William Webb. 

The following two applicants not 
holding the Ph.D. degree were recom- 
mended by the Board and their creden- 
tials were presented individually to the 
association. Both were elected as Asso- 
ciates: Arthur S. Hill, Jessie Marcia 
Ostrander. 

The following eight Associates, on 
recommendation of the Board, were 
transferred to Fellow: Donald Everett 
Baier, Evelyn M. Carrington, Noble H. 
Kelley, George Lawton, Donald B. 


Lindsley, Eliot Rodnick, Kinsley R. 
Smith, Louis Peter Thorpe. 

The resignations of the following 
three persons were announced: Frank 
N. Freeman, Yuba L. Hunsley, Charles 
C. Irwin. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 

The Executive Secretary’s office has 
again this year functioned with the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary away from Blooming- 
ton. Greatest credit for the successful 
operation must go to Mrs. W. N. Kel- 
logg, who very generously took over the 
job in late December, 1941, after the 
previous secretary had resigned. Mrs. 
Kellogg took the position on a moment’s 
notice, and with practically no oppor- 
tunity for breaking in, has conducted 
the routine affairs with a high degree 
of efficiency. 

As in previous years the work in the 
Executive Secretary’s office has been, in 
a major measure, routine in nature. The 
absence of the Executive Secretary from 
the office has probably meant that many 
things which should have been done 
could not be done. However, he has en- 
deavored to carry on a continuous cor- 
respondence on non-routine matters 
from Washington. 

During the spring of 1942, there were 
rumors in Washington concerning the 
impénding action of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation in prohibiting or 
limiting gatherings of all sorts. Follow- 
ing up this rumor, the Executive Secre- 
tary wrote to the Director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, and received 
the reply printed at the beginning of 
these Proceedings. 

A copy of this letter was submitted 
to the Board of Governors, which voted 
to cancel the regular meeting planned 
for Boston. Furthermore, a copy of this 
letter was sent to the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the Council of which 
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also voted to cancel their meeting. In 
order to conform to a requirement of 
the Indiana law, under which we are in- 
corporated, it was necessary tw hold a 
business meeting. Therefore arrange- 
ments were made to hold the present 
meeting at the same time as that of the 
American Psychological Association. 

This report is the last to be prepared 
by the present Executive Secretary. He 
wishes to take this occasion to express 
his appreciation to the members of the 
Board of Governors and to the members 
of the Association for the continuing 
co-operation and support they have giv- 
en him. 

C. M. LouttTIit, Executive Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Following the close of the 1941 fiscal 
year, the books and accounts of the 
Association were transferred to Dr. Al- 
bert K. Kurtz, who was elected Treas- 
urer for the term 1942 to 1944. The 
final audited financial statement was 
published in the May-June issue of the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Treasurer presented an interim 
financial report which may be summar- 
ized here. For the period from January 
1, 1942, to August 31, 1942, the total of 
balance and receipts was $6,458.71; dis- 
bursements $2,367.43; balance, $4,091.- 
28. Estimates of additional receipts be- 
fore the end of the year total $300.00 
and estimates of expenditures total 
$2,356.72. Thus the estimated year-end 
balance will be $2,034.56. A final au- 
dited statement will be published after 
the end of the fiscal year. 

Budget. — The following budget for 
1943 was accepted by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and by the Association at the an- 
nual business meeting: 

Income 
Estimated Cash Balance 
December 31, 1942 -......................$2,084.56 


Directory Sinking Fund Balance... 300.00 
Estimated Income 1948 .................... 4,832.50 


Total Estimated Income........$6,667.06 
Budget Allotments 


Executive Secretary’s Cffice ............$1,450.00 
Treasurer’s Office 250.00 
Publications 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY 2,125.00 
Bulletin Series ..... 25.00 
Monograph Series 100.00 
Directory 600.00 
Sections 
Consulting 50.00 
Educational 85.00 
Industrial 50.00 
Board of Affiliates 75.00 
Program Committee 150.00 
Professional Committees ...................... 300.00 
National Conference on Social Work 75.00 


Office of Psychological Personnel ........ 1,000.00 
Contingency Fund 


Total 


COMMITTEES 

Standing Committees. — The Profes- 
sional Standing Committees of the As- 
sociation numbered fourteen during the 
year as reported in the last Proceedings 
and as listed in A.A.A.P. Bulletin No. 
10, February, 1942. All of these com- 
mittees were requested to submit re- 
ports prior to the annual meeting. Sev- 
en of the committees, viz, Committees 
on Instruction, Relations with the Edu- 
cational Profession, Relations with the 
Medical Profession, Relations with the 
Engineering Profession, and Standard- 
ized Tests, informed the Executive Sec- 
retary they had no report to make; three 
committees made no response at all: 
four committees submitted the reports 
which follow. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
After serving as an active committee of the 
Board of Affiliates for three years, the Com- 
mittee on Legislation became a standing com- 
mittee of the American Association for Ap- 
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plied Psychology in September, 1941. The 
chairman of the committee published in the 
JOURNAL a resume of existing legislation con- 
cerning psychologists. Since that time there 
apparently have been no changes in State leg- 
islation, rules of Boards of Education, or regu- 
lations of state or local civil service bodies 
which affect the legal interests of psycholo- 
gists. 

The members of the committee have been re- 
sponsible for the following activities: Dr. Mil- 
ton A. Saffir has kept in touch with the Com- 
mittee on Precautions in Animal Experimen- 
tation, a standing committee of the American 
Psychological Association. Dr. Robert G. Bern- 
reuter has checked with the United States 
Civil Service Commission on matters affecting 
the legal interests of psychologists. Dr. Per- 
cival M. Symonds has been responsible for pub- 
lication in the “Notes and News” Department 
of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsYCHOLOGY 
of any materials of legislative interest. Dr. 
Ethel L. Cornell and the chairman of the com- 
mittee have attempted to secure general in- 
formation concerning legislation. 

Rosert G. BERNREUTER 

ETHEL L. CORNELL 

Minton A. SAFFIR 

PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 

STEUART HENDERSON Britt, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION 

The work of the committee this year has 
been concentrated entirely on the Library Film 
Forum Project which was officially inaugurat- 
ed in April, 1941, under a grant to the Ameri- 
ean Library Association of $2,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The project had been 
started by the A.A.A.P.-A.L.A. Committee, but 
under the conditions of the grant has since 
been administered by a Joint Committee on 
Film Forums. The personnel of this Joint 
Committee is as follows: 


American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy: Alice I. Bryan and Paul Lazarsfeld 
American Library Association: Miriam D. 

Tompkins (Uhairman of the Joint Com- 

mittee) and Gerald D. MacDonald 
American Association for Adult Education: 
1S. H. Britt, “Pending Developments in the 


Legal Status of Psychologists,” JOURNAL OF 
CONSULTING PsycHOLoGy, 1941, 2: 52-56. 


Morse A. Cartwright and Philip McCon- 
nell 


American Film Center: Leeds Gulick and 
Donald Slesinger. 


Meetings of this Joint Committee on Film 
Forums have been held at the American Film 
Center throughout the year. All of these meet- 
ings were attended by your chairman, and Dr. 
Lazarsfeld was present at several. Through 
supplementary grants from the American Li- 
brary Association, it has been possible to em- 
ploy an executive assistant for the committee 
on a part-time basis during most of the past 
year. 

An Annual Report of the Joint Committee 
on Film Forums for 1941-42, prepared by Rob- 
ert E. Kingery (a member of the staff of the 
New York Public Library) in his capacity of 
executive assistant to the committee was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in June, 1942. This 
report reads as follows: 


During the year 1941-1942, the Film Forum 
project moved out of its initial imental 
phase into the present one calling for (1) in- 
tensive publicity, and (2) extension of the use 
of Film Forums by libraries. Having spon- 
sored Film Forums in public libraries in all 
parts of the country, and before audiences to- 
talling over 6,000 persons, the Committee 
paused, early in January of this year, to take 
stock of results. 

An integral part of the Film Forum proce- 
dure is the careful measurement of the audi- 
ences as to , educational status, degree of 
interest in public affairs, amount of reading of 

riodica] literature, types of reactions to Film 

orums attended, etc., as well as a measure- 
ment of the reactions of the librarians to their 
audiences, to the program as a whole, and their 
a and criticisms. This is accom- 
plished by the distribution of standardized 
questionnaires to both audiences and librari- 
ans. 

On the basis of these filled-in audience quiz 
blanks, the Joint Committee discovered man 
interesting things about Film Forum audi- 
ences. Their median age is 36.3 years, fairly 
low considering that virtually all persons un- 
der 15 were excluded. Then too, the people an- 
swering the questionnaires (and attending 
Film Forums) are predominantly women. 

The median amount of education for the 
group is almost precisely completion of high 
school. A concentration at “some high 
school” and “college graduation” levels would 
seem to indicate that the appeal of the Film 
Forum idea is to the somewhat underprivileged 
educationally, and to those of higher-than-av- 
erage educational level. For the less educated, 
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it is a fairly easy and attractive way to make 
be for what they have not had; for highly 

ucated, it represents a civic duty to take part 
in an educational activity and contribute what 


can. 

o what extent do the programs attract non- 
library users? The librarians judged that all 
audiences were made up of a majority of regu- 
lar library users. This judgment was substan- 
tiated by the audience quizzes, which indicated 
that approximately three fourths of the peo- 
ple answering were card holders. However, it 
should be pointed out that registration is not 
necessarily equivalent to card use. 

In answer to the question, “Why did you 
come?” the most frequent mse was “In- 
terested in the subject” and “I like to discuss 
current problems.” The most important types 
of publicity in romping bg le to meetings were 
notices or posters in library and being told 
about the forums by a friend. 

An interesting problem for further research 
suggested by this material is the relative ef- 
fectiveness of special-interest subjects with 
special-interest groups. The youth films did 
not seem to attract any higher than the usual 
number of yo people even when notices 
were sent to their special groups. However, 
race seemed to be an important differential in 
drawing Negro groups and creating effective 
meetings on related subjects. 

As to information sources used by Film 
Forum audiences, 85 per cent of the total read 
at least one newspaper a day, and 36 per cent 
read more than one; another 14 per cent read 
a newspaper occasionally. 

Magnes articles on current affairs are fre- 
quently read by 58 per cent of the total and 
occasionally by another 32 per cent. The level 
of magazine reading for the group as a whole 
is quite high. Books on current affairs are 
claimed to be read frequently by 21 per cent, 
occasionally by 55 per cent, and seldom z= 
per cent. Over two thirds of the total | 
np to radio news broadcasts. 

n answer to a question asking how interest- 
ing the respondent found the film Forum, three 
fourths replied that their interest in the sub- 
ject was substantially increased by the forum 
program. 

In answer to another question, four fifths of 
those answering felt that the film was a dis- 
tinct contribution to the programs, and, again, 
three fourths of those who came to Fiim Fo- 
rums said they would like to come to others. 

More data are being collected from which 
the final analysis will made. 

Some of the libraries which scheduled Film 
Forums in 1941-42 were the Marshalltown 
Iowa Public Library, the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, the Brooklyn Public Lib , the Cleve- 
land Public Library, the Bossier Parish (La.) 
Library, usc Lawson McGhee Library in 
Knoxv:ile. 


Tbe Brooklyn series was note- 
weethy, since it was run by the Young People’s 
Division of that library and directed to 


people in the and third years 


school. The films chosen were on subjects im- 
portant to American youth. Attendance varied 
from thirty to sixty. The Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary expects to make Film Forums a regular 
feat»re of its service to young people. 


In the pro at Knoxville, the full poten- 
tialities of Film Forum idea were care- 
fully explored. Using (1) a residential neigh- 
borhood, (2) an industrial district, and (3) a 
Negro branch, the library arranged six forums 
in each. The average attendance (51) was 
highest in the first, lowest (21) in the next 
and the Negro branch (32) between. The li- 
brary staff is agreed that the library, as a 
community institution, gained immeasurably 
in good will and publicity. In the industrial 
neighborhood, the attendance of forty to sixty 
children at each forum prompted several 
groups to attempt to provide some recreational 
opportunities for children. 

Pearl Harbor and the entry of the United 
States into World War II caused several li- 
braries to +, their immediate plans for 
film forums. However, it seems likely that the 
Brooklyn Public Library, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, and the Andover (Massachusetts) 
Library will hold a series next fall and win- 
ter. In addition, the State Library Commis- 
sion of Georgia is considering a large pro- 
gram for the rural libraries of Georgia. An- 
other result of Pearl Harbor was the shift in 
the choice of films away from general social 
and economic problems to those directly con- 
nected with the war effort. 


Since the beginning of this r, the Joint 
Committee devoted considerable attention to 
publicizing the Film Forum idea, chiefly 
through the distribution of “Film Forum 
Facts,” a revision of the earlier “Notes on 
Film Forum Management.” 
150 copies of this have been distributed to pub- 
lic libraries, university libraries, library 
schools, and educators. 

Numerous discussions were held by various 
members of the Joint Committee with repre- 
sentatives of allied organizations, for exam- 
ple, the National Refugee Service, the Ameri- 
can Labor Education Service, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Government Films, and the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. 

In April, the Joint Committee in coopera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Motion Picture 
Council held a demonstration Film Forum at 
the Seventh Annual Conference of that group. 
In addition, the Committee supplied exhibit 
material to the American Labor Education 
Service and has received a request for similar 
material for use at the New York State Li- 
brary Association meeting. 


tfully submitted, 
MMITTEE ON FILM FORUMS 


Plans for further experimentation with Li- 
brary Film Forums are now in progress. The 
project will be actively promoted during the 
coming winter season. By June, 1943, the 
Joint Committee on Film Forums hopes to 
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have sufficient data in hand to publish a com- 
prehensive report on its activities. When this 
project has been completed, the A.A.A.P- 
A.L.A. Committee plans te undertake further 
cooperative enterprises. 

HAROLD GASKILL 

PAUL LAZARSFELD 

BerTHa LUCKEY 

ALIcE I. Bryan, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
WITH SOCIAL WORKERS 


During the current year, the Committee on 
Professional Relations with Social Workers 
was again entrusted with arrangements for 
participation of A.A.A.P. in the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, held in New Orleans 
early in May, 1942. Our participation con- 
sisted, as usual, of an exhibit booth, a consul- 
tation service and formal program. The com- 
mittee members brought the bibliographies up 
to date, and prepared new ones on subjects 
suggested by social workers last year. Several 
new scrap books were added to extend the in- 
formation of social workers interested in psy- 
chological work for adults. The consultation 
service was staffed by southern members of 
A.A.A.P. under the leadership of Dr. John 
Madison Fletcher of New Orleans. We in- 
creased the program this year by offering two 
program periods instead of one, as formerly. 
During the first peried formal papers were of- 
fered by Dr. Martin L. Reymert and Dr. Good- 
win Watson, on Phases of Morale. During the 
second period a round-table discussion of mo- 
rale was led by Dr. Goodwin Watson. An ob- 
server reports that these programs command- 
ed the largest attendance of any programs of- 
fered at the conference outside of the regular 
conference sessions. 

The Chairman takes this opportunity to ex- 
tend grateful appreciation and thanks to those 
members of the committee who worked on the 
bibliographies, to members of A.A.A.P. who 
provided material for scrapbooks; to members 
of A.A.A.P. who served as consultants; to Dr. 
Martin L. Reymert and Dr. Goodwin Watson, 
who officiated at the program meetings; to Dr. 
John Madison Fletcher, who served in many 
capacities; and to Dr. Emily Burr, who su- 
pervised the booth during the conference. 

The committee was asked this year by the 
Board of Governors to attempt to develop in- 
terest in the formation of affiliated societies 
to deal with the State Social Work Confer- 


ences in states where state organizations of 
applied psychologists do not yet exist. Pursu- 
ant to this request the committee, with the 
assistance of Dr. Harriet O’Shea, chairman 
of the Board of Affiliates, prepared a letter, 
suggesting the advantages of such organiza- 
tion in interesting the social-work profession 
in applied psychology and sent it, with samples 
of material suitable for exhibit purposes, to 
members of A.A.A.P., who, by virtue of their 
positions, would be apt to be in contact with 
social workers. These letters were sent into 
every state except those in which there was an 
established organization of applied psycholo- 
gists. Replies were received from six psychol- 
ogists. In some of the states heard from the 
number of psychologists was too small to jus- 


‘tify organization. In others there seemed to 


be a feeling that the needs of the social-work 
field from the standpoint of the applied psy- 
chologist were adequately met when the pub- 
lic agencies could get as many intelligence 
tests made as they required. 

If social workers are to be encouraged to 
make greater use of applied psychology, it 
would seem that the training of applied psy- 
chologists should include greater understand- 
ing of the many ways in which their techniques 
and professional training can be useful to 
those who work in the social-work field. Other- 
wise, the social worker who seeks help will find 
disappointment, and the cause of applied psy- 
chology will not be furthered in this direction. 


So far as the committee knows, no new state . 


organizations of applied psychologists have 
eventuated from this effort. 


MARION A. BILLs 

Emity T. Burr 

Dovuc.as H. FRYER 

HELEN F. GANT 

MARTIN L, REYMERT 

Car. R. Rogers 

WILpa M. 
Epwina A. Cowan, Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON TRAINING IN CLINICAL 
(APPLIED) PSYCHOLOGY 


This committee was established at the 
1941 meetings. It was actively engaged 
in discussion of its problems through- 
out the year both by correspondence 
and at a meeting held at Pennsylvania 
State College in June, 1942. The report 
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given below was accompanied by a 
“Prepared Program of Professional 
Training in Clinical Psychology,” which 
is printed independently of these Pro- 
ceedings on pages 23-26 of this issue. 
The full report was accepted by the 
Board of Governors and the Associa- 
tion, and it was ordered that the “Pre- 
pared Program” be made available for 
distribution. Further, it was ordered 
that the committee be continued, with 
reorganization of personnel and with 
its functions enlarged to include train- 
ing in all phases of applied psychology. 
The report follows. 


This report has been prepared on the ba- 
sis of reports of the subcommittees (Educa- 
tional, Health and Welfare, and Business and 
Industry) of the larger committee and of re- 
ports of other committees which preceded the 
appointment of this committee. These reports 
were brought together by representatives of 
each subcommittee, who met at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, during the week of June 
22-26. The preliminary draft of this report 
was approved by these representatives and is 
now submitted to the total membership of the 
subcommittees which make up the committee 
as a whole. It represents the best synthesis 
of the thinking of the committee which has 
been achieved to date without a physical meet- 
ing of the whole committee. 

Early in the deliberations, certain interpre- 
tations and principles relating to the charge 
assigned to the committee were formulated, 
and others were developed as the work pro- 
ceeded. These principles are stated as follows: 


1. The work of the committee is to be con- 
fined to the professional preparation of 
clinical psychologists for the following 
areas of application: Educational Institu- 
tions, Health and Welfare Institutions, and 
Business and Industry. 

They are to prepare a general outline of 
the minimum essentials to serve as the core 
or basic preparation. 

The training is to be for a high level of a 
self-respecting profession and will assume 
completion of requirements in achievement 
equivalent to that expected for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, although that de- 
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gree or the formal requirement for such a 
degree are not to be specified. 

For the lower levels of achievement or 
those of Junior grade assistants, appro- 
priate selection from these requirements 
can be made. 

Although it is intended that the spirit of 
these requirements shall be satisfied, it is 
also intended that there shall be some flex- 
ibility to meet specific needs and to fit in 
with local university regulations and re- 
quirements. 

Much work yet remains to be done by com- 
mittees of the various sections of the 
American Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy in indicating the proper emphasis to 
be placed on the various parts of this pro- 
gram and the additional details of specific 
training in preparation for their different 
fields of application. 

Much work needs to be done on determina- 
tion of effective methods for selection of 
candidates, which should be a progressive 
process, including not only selection at ad- 
mission to a curriculum or program of 
training, but guidance throughout the pro- 
gram and elimination whenever advisable. 
Students preparing for clinical psychology 
would profit from receiving intensive per- 
sonal counseling according to their needs. 


There needs to be provision for profession- 
al certification, probably on the basis of 
standards self-imposed by the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. 

The members of the committee are con- 
vinced that there is among leaders in psy- 
chology a widespread recognition of the 
urgent need for establishing standards of 
professional] training in clinical psychology 
for application in various areas of work. 
They realize that the protection of the 
quality of work in the applied field involves 
co-operation of various committees and sec- 
tions of this association and other organi- 
zations. This will include work on selec- 
tion and certification, as well as trair_ag 
of psychologists. No questions of over- 
lapping of function or jurisdiction should 
be allowed to interfere with the work that 
needs to be done. This committee is ready 
to proceed in co-operation with other com- 
mittees or groups, and recommends strong- 
ly that at least some committee be main- 
tained to work out further details in devel- 
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oping and implementing standards for pro- 
fessional training in clinical psychology. 
(Full membership of the committee will be 
found on page 26). 


J. G. Chairman 
Educational Institution Subcommittee 
D. B. Linpstzy, Chairman 
Health and Welfare Institution Subcommittee 
M. A. Bris, Chairman 
Business and Industry Subcommittee 
B. V. Moore 
General Chairman 


TASK COMMITTEES 

There are six committees appointed 
for special purposes, and, while their 
life may be continued over several 
years, they are not classed as Profes- 
sional Standing Committees. The re- 
port of the Auditing Committee was 
published as part of the Treasurer’s fi- 
nal report in the May-June, 1942 issue 
of the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSsy- 
CHOLOGY. The report of the Elections 


Committee appears elsewhere in these 
Proceedings. 


Phi Delta Kappa Dictionary. — The 
following report was accepted and the 
committee continued. 


On October 27, 1941 we received a letter 
from Dr. Good: 


Enclosed is a set of definitions in the area of 
“child guidance clinics,” prepared by Dr. C. 
M. Louttit. I should appreciate it if your com- 
mittee representing the American Association 
for Applied Psychology would go over this ma- 
a , making necessary comments and revi- 

ons. 


In view of the small number of definitions 
in this set, perhaps you would be willing to 
give us further assistance a little later on. 

The committee then became active and rath- 
er rapidly reviewed the definitions. This field 
opened up the various ideas of the committee 
members so that it took some time before def- 
initions were arranged to the satisfaction of 
each one of the members. 

They were willing, however, to continue, 
with the result that we had a letter from Dr. 
Good on December 23 thanking us for the work. 
In April Dr. Good requested further assistance 


in the area of “testing and measurement.” 
There are some sixty-five definitions to be re- 
viewed, and by the 10th of June these were 
returned to the committee chairman. 


Dr. Good sent the following letter to the 
committee chairman on June 10th: 


The area of psychology | and its related fields 
bulks so large in the Dictionary that there is 
almost no end to the amount of reviewing to 
be done. If your group should be interested in 
still further participation in the Dictionary 
project, we should be delighted to send more 
material for your critical attention. You may 
be sure that we appreciate the assistance giv- 
en by your committee. 

It looks as though there were still more work 
for us to do. If that be true, the Board of 
Governors should request a continuance of the 
committee. 

So far there has been little expense except 
for mailing, which has been met by the local 
members of the committee. 


BertTua M. LuCKEy, Chairman 


Constitutional Review Committee. — 
The Constitutional Review Committee 
was charged with the double function 
of reviewing the By-Laws of the several 
Sections to insure that they conformed 
to the By-Laws of the Association. The 
second function was to propose a ma- 
jor revision of the Association’s By- 
Laws. 


The representatives of the several Sections 
on this committee have checked their own By- 
Laws and find there are no major discrepan- 
cies. It has been the concensus of opinion of 
the members that in the present unsettled 
state of affairs it was not wise to devote the 
necessary large amount of time to undertak- 
ing a study of the By-Laws leading to major 
changes. 

The committee recommends that this whole 
problem be held in abeyance for the duration 
of the present war, and, when conditions are 
more settled, that a constitut.on committee be 
appointed to undertake revision. 


Auice I. BRYAN 

GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Harriet E. O’SHEA 
Smwney L. PREssEY 
Morris S. VITeLzs 

C. M. Lourtit, Chairman 
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The Board of Governors voted to dis- 
band this committee and instead to ap- 
point a committee of three to study the 
Association By-Laws to the end of sim- 
plification and clarification. 

Committee on Titles and Contents of 
Courses in Psychology.—This is a joint 
committee with the American Psycho- 
logical Association appointed at the re- 
quest of the Emergency Committee in 
Psychology. The Chairman, Dr. Harold 
A. Edgerton, wrote that while the Com- 
mittee had started working it had no 
report to make for the present. 


Committee on Refugee Children. — 
This joint committee with the A.P.A. 
submitted the following report. 


Due to the fact that the influx of refugee 
children never reached the proportions that 
were predicted when the Committee on Refu- 
gee Children first was appointed, coupled with 
the fact that there apparently have been no 
significant further developments since the last 
business meeting of the Association, your com- 
mittee has been inactive during the past year. 
As matters stand, there seems to be no good 
reason for continuing the committee for an- 
other year. 

In view of the times, however, the Associa- 
tion might wish to take action on matters that 
might affect the welfare of children in the fu- 
ture as the war progresses. If bombing or 
evacuation should materialize, there undoubt- 
edly would be functions that a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association could perform. In 
due time, no doubt, peace will also entail condi- 
tions involving the welfare of children on a 
large scale. It is only in the event that the 
Council might wish to anticipate developments 
such as these that continuation of the present 
committee with a revised designation and with 
a restatement of its functions should be con- 
sidered. 

ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Chairman 


In accord with the committee’s re- 
quest the Council of the American Psy- 
chological Association, with the concur- 
rence of the Board of Governors of the 
Association, voted to discontinue this 


committee under its present title and to 
reconstitute it with the same member- 
ship as the Committee on War Services 
to Children. 


BOARD OF EDITORS 

The report of the Board of Editors 
was presented to the business meeting 
of the Association by Dr. Douglas Fry- 
er, who presided as acting chairman of 
the Board in the absence of the chair- 
man, Dr. Robert Bernreuter. A digest 
of the annual meeting follows: 


The Board of Editors reports a healthy con- 
dition for the editorial activities of the Ameri- 
can Association for Applied Psychology. Dr. 
J. G. Darley has been appointed to the new 
office (established last year) of Business and 
Cireulation Manager for all Association pub- 
lications. The JOURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, with Mrs. J. P. Symonds as editor, 
has been expanded to fifty-six pages with ma- 
terial advantages to the membership, and the 
JOURNAL will conclude the year with a surplus. 
No further expansion of this journal is con- 
templated immediately and it is expected that 
any increased costs due to a rise in prices and 
the printing of additional copies of the Jour- 
NAL will be taken care of within the same bud- 
get which is recommended for 1943. 

The Bulletin Series edited by the Executive 
Secretary and sent to all members of the 
A.A.A.P., continues to serve the Association 
as a distribution medium for organization busi- 
ness. The Executive Secretary, as editor of the 
Directory, is preparing to issue a revised edi- 
tion in 1943 as authorized and budgeted. Lists 
of the addresses of members will be published 
fairly frequently through the Bulletin Series 
which seems necesary to supplement the Di- 
rectory during an emergency when many 
— in professional connections are being 

e. 

A report has been received from Dr. H. S. 
Conrad, editor of the projected monograph se- 
ries, indicating progress in planning this pub- 
lication. The monograph series may be issued 
under the title, “Applied Psychological Re- 
ports.” Dr. Douglas Fryer, editor of the pro- 
jected “Dictionary of Psychologica! Practice,” 
gave @ progress report of the work on the dic- 
tionary of terms in applied psychology. 
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Three committees have been established with 
Section representation to study the need and 
prepare preliminary plans for specialized jour- 
nals of applied research in the following fields: 
clinical psychology, industrial and business 
psychology, and educational psychology. 

The Board of Editors at its 1941 meeting 
discontinued the group subscription plan for 
the JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY with 
the recommendation that the Board of Affili- 
ates work out a more effective plan for group 
subscriptions in affiliated societies. On request 
of the Board of Affiliates, the Board of Editors 
has now reconstituted the old plan whereby 
affiliated societies may request that the Jour- 
NAL be sent to any of their members at the 
same rate as members of the A.A.A.P. are bud- 
geted for it, ic. $2.50, when the subscriptions 
are paid in a lump sum by the affiliated so- 
ciety. 

In view of a purchase of the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology by the American Psychologi- 
eal Association, that association plans a co- 
operative editorial arrangement with the Board 
of Editors of the A.A.A.P. whereby the edi- 
tors of the Journal will be selected by the Edi- 
torial Board of the A.P.A. from a list of three 
nominated by the Board of Editors of the 
A.A.A.P. The Board of Editors of the A.A.A.P. 
will enter into this arrangement with the in- 
tention of developing the Journal of Applied 
Psychology to fill such needs as are indicated 
for the publication of applied research in the 
three specialized fields to be studied by the 
committees mentioned above. 


Report OF EDITOR OF THE 
JOURNAL OF CON3ULTING PSYCHOLOGY 
Members of the Board of Editors: 

During the past year from September 1, 
1941 to August 31, 1942, publication of the 
JOURNAL has proceeded in a normal manner 
without any deleterious effects from America’s 
participation in the present world conflict. The 
shortage of vital war materials has not made 
necessary any reduction in size or standards; 
governmental priorities in printing and trans- 
portation have not interrupted the publication 
schedule; and the increasing participation of 
psychologists in the work of the armed forces 
has not limited the number of manuscripts 
available for publication or curtailed the edi- 
torial activities. There has been no decline in 
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the number of subscribers to the JOURNAL. It 
is fortunate that these conditions have pre- 
vailed, because the curtailment of civilian ac- 
tivities, the cancellation of national confer- 
ences, and new problems confronting the psy- 
chological personnel in government service give 
added significance to the maintenance of the 
JOURNAL as a medium of communication. 

A number of articles published during this 
period focused merited attention on the re- 
sources of psychologists for the present emer- 
gency. The September-October, 1941 JOURNAL 
was devoted to the topic, “Psychological Serv- 
ice in National Defense.” In recognition of 
this number of the JouRNAL the following let- 
ter was written by Karl M. Dallenbach, chair- 
man of the Emergency Committee in Psychol- 
ogy, Division of Anthropology and Psychology, 
National Research Council: 


Mrs. SYMONDS: 


At the last meeting of the Emergency Com- 
mittee a resolution was passed by unanimous 
vote directing me to express to you and the 
Editorial Board of the JOURNAL OF CONSULT- 
ING PSYCHOLOGY its appreciation of the special 
= number that was published in Septem- 


The Committee regards 74 as a vaiuable 
public service and commends it. 


Sincerely yours, 
KARL M. DALLENBACH 
NATIONAL cH COUNCIL 
Washington, D. C. 
December 13, 1941 


Two valuable articles have been contributed 
by Leonard Carmichael, on “Psychological As- 
pects of the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel.”? and by John C. Flana- 
gan, on “The Selection and Classification Pro- 
gram for Aviation Cadets—Air Crew: Bombar- 
diers, Pilots and Navigators.’” 

Two other numbers of the JOURNAL were al- 
so devoted to special topics: the March-April, 
1942 issue on “New Fields for Psychologists,” 
and the July-August, 1942 number on “The 
School Psychologist.” 

The total manuscript turnover for the peri- 
od of this report has been: original articles 
available, 85; Association reports and annual 
program, 6; book reviews, 12; Forum discus- 
sions, 1. The number of portraits received was 
6. Of the original articles available 25 were 


1 Published in JoURNAL OF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1941, 5: 253-57. 


* Loc. cit., 1942, 6: 229-89. 
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on hand September 1, 1941; 59 new manu- 
scripts and 1 revised manuscript were received. 
Of the 59 new manuscripts 28 were solicited, 
31 unsolicited. Of the total number of articles 
available 51 were published, 24 rejected, and 
10 are unpublished. The annual program was 
set in type for the July-August, 1942 JouURNAL 
but was withheld from publication following a 
decision by the Board of Governors to cancel 
the Sixth Annual Professional Conference 
scheduled to be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
August 30-September 1, 1942. This decision 
was in compliance with the request of the Of- 
fice Defense Transportation that conferences 
be postponed for the duration, in the interest 
of the national war effort. The type for the 
program was destroyed on recommendation of 
the Program Committee, the Executive Secre- 
tary, and the President of the Association. 

Distribution of space in the JOURNAL has 
been as follows: original articles, 255 pages, 
or 77 per cent of the number of pages printed; 
Association reports, 42.5 pages, or 13 per cent; 
news notes, 10 pages, or 4 per cent; book re- 
views, 11.5 pages, or 4 per cent; miscellaneous, 
5 pages, or 2 per cent. 

The number of offiprints ordered was 9,565. 

In concluding this report special mention 
should be made of the helpful counsel of the 
Chairman of the Board of Editors, and the 
continued cooperation of the editors of the 
JOURNAL. The publishers have also faithfully 
and unselfishly fulfilled their obligation. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. P. Symonps, Editor 


BOARD OF AFFILIATES 
The following report was presented: 


1. The meeting of the Board of Affiliates 
was held in Room 217 of the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia at 7:00 p.m. The meeting was called to 
order by the Chairman, Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea. 
A complete record of those attending the meet- 
ing is: Harriet E. O’Shea (Indiana Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists, Inc.), Steuart 
Henderson Britt (Washington-Baltimore 
Branch of American Psychological Associa- 
tion), Ruth W. Washburn (Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Clinical Psychologists, Inc.) , Rob- 
ert A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists), L. N. Yepsen 
(New Jersey Association of Psychologists). 
John G. Peatman (New York State Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology, Inc.), Alice I. 


Bryan (Consulting Section of A.A.A.P.), Sid- 
ney Pressey (Educational Section of the 
A.A.A.P.), Walter V. Bingham (President of 
A.A.A.P.), C. M. Louttit (Executive Secretary 
of A.A.A.P.). 

2. The minutes of the previous meetings of 
September 1 and September 2, 1942, were read 
and approved. 

8. Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea reported the ac- 
tion of the Board of Affiliates favoring a club 
rate for subscribers to the JOURNAL OF CON- 
SULTING PsyCHOLOGY, with preference for a 
subscription price of two dollars. 


4. Dr. L. N. Yepsen gave the report of the 
Committee on Membership in Affiliated Organi- 
zations of the American Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology. Upon motion of Dr. Britt, 
seconded by Dr. Washburn, it was voted that 
the report be accepted with thanks, and also 
that copies be sent to all members of the Board 
of Governors by Dr. Yepsen. 

5. The following motion by Dr. Pressey, 
seconded by Dr. Yepsen, was passed: The 
Board of Affiliates recommends to the Board 
of Governors that an attempt be made to de- 
velop fuller relationships with young people 
who should have some contact with the Asso- 
ciation, and that some special arrangements be 
organized in this respect for service men and 
others. 


6. The following motion by Dr. Pressey, 
seconded by Dr. Peatman, was lost: The Board 
of Affiliates recommends to the Board of Gov- 
ernors that some form of Junior membership 
be established whereby younger persons may 
be more organically related to the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. 


7. The following motion by Dr. Brotemar- 
kle, seconded by Dr. Bryan, was passed: The 
Chairman of the Board of Affiliates is instruct- 
ed to send to associations affiliated with the 
A.A.A.P. a request that, because of their small- 
er geographical areas, they consider some 
means of sending their publications, notices to 
attend meetings, and the like, to men and wom- 
en who for the duration are located in gov- 
ernmental agencies and other special activities 
in their area. 

8. On motion by Dr. Pressey, seconded by 
Dr. Peatman, it was voted that: Dr. Yepsen’s 
Committee on Membership Requirements of 
Affiliated Associations is asked to continue the 
study of the problem (especially regarding 
groups which should be reached) from the 
point of view of how adequately the affiliated 
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Societies are serving psychologists in their 
areas, and to consider questions of what the 
Board of Affiliates and the affiliated societies 
should accomplish for practicing psychologists. 

9. Dr. O’Shea read a report from the Com- 
mittee on Professional Relationships with So- 
cial Workers, which has co-operated with the 
Board of Affiliates to stimulate the develop- 
ment of new societies. A motion was passed 
that this report be accepted with thanks. 

10. The Secretary of the Board was in- 
structed to ask the Minnesota Society for Ap- 
plied Psychology to appoint a representative 
to the Board of Affiliates, in order to be in con- 
formity with the constitutional requirements 
for affiliation with the A.A.A.P. 

11. The Secretary gave a summary of cor- 
respondence concerning the newly-formed Cali- 
fornia Association of Applied Psychologists. 
Upon motion by Dr. Brotemarkle, seconded by 
Dr. Bryan, it was voted that any action con- 
cerning the California Association be tabled 
for the present. 

12. Dr. O’Shea discussed the work being 
carried on by the Illinois Society of Consulting 
Psychologists, not affiliated with the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. 

13. In the absence of Dr. Arthur I. Gates, 
chairman of the Committee on Relationships 
with other Professional Organizations, Dr. 
O’Shea read a letter from Dr. Gates constitut- 
ing the report of his committee. The Com- 
mittee recommended that informal rather than 
formal affiliations be undertaken with other 
professional organizations in fields of work re- 
lated to those of the A.A.A.P. The report was 
accepted with thanks, and the committee dis- 
missed. 

14, The work of the Committee on By-Laws 
was discussed by the Board of Affiliates at the 
request of the committee, to guide it in its 
formulation of a draft of By-Laws to be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Affiliates and to affili- 
ated societies during the coming year. It was 
the consensus of the Board of Affiliates that the 
By-Laws should, if possible, provide a simple 
framework to insure both: (a) vertical rela- 
tionships, operating freely both ways, between 
the A.A.A.P. and the affiliated societies, and 
(b) horizontal relationships of maximum prof- 
it between the societies themselves. 

15. The Secretary of the Board of Affiliates 
indicated that if the motion for the revision of 
Section 4 of Article V of the By-Laws of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology 
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should be passed at the business meeting of 
the A.A.A.P., the Metropolitan New York 
Association for Applied Psychology would then 
be eligible for affiliation with the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. 

16. The Secretary also reported the results 
of the mailed ballot to the members of the 
Board of Affiliates, concerning the possible 
listing in the Directory of the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology of the names 
of all members of affiliated associations. A 
major question in the discussion was the pos- 
sible confusion this might entail in the use of 
the A.A.A.P. Directory as a kind of certifi- 
cation of applied psychologists. Upon motion 
of Dr. Yepsen, seconded by Dr. Bryan, it was 
voted that the Board should not at present re- 
quest such a list. 

17. Dr. Bingham commented favorably up- 
on the work of the Board of Affiliates and sug- 
gested the desirability of having both the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Board of 
Affiliates send “news items,” suggestions for 
work, and general encouragement to the affili- 
ated societies, and perhaps to the individual 
member of the affiliated society. After a brief 
discussion of the activities of the Subcommittee 
on Survey and Planning for Psychology (of 
the Emergency Committee in Psychology), the 
meeting adjourned at 11:10 P.M. 


STEUART HENDERSON Britt, Secretary 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The report of the Election Commit- 
tee follows: 


The Election Committee, having fulfilled its 
duties, submits the following report: 

1. Nominating ballots for the office of presi- 
dent were received from 159 members and pref- 
erentially counted. Six names, all of which re- 
ceived at least five first votes, were submitted 
to the Executive Secretary’s office as nomi- 
nees for the office of President. Following in- 
quiry by the Executive Secretary’s Office, one 
of these nominees declined to stand for elec- 
tion. The election ballots containing the re- 
maining five nominees were duly mailed by the 
Executive Secretary. 

2. Nominations were also received and 
counted for offices in the Clinical and Educa- 
tional Sections. The counts for these nominees 
were submitted to the Executive Secretary for 
referral to the section secretaries. The Execu- 
tive Secretary mailed the election ballots for 
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these sections and the Consulting Section co- 
incidentally with the presidential ballot. 

8. The Election Committee specifically rec- 
ommends that hereafter it be considered stand- 
ard practice or a requirement through modifi- 
cation of the By-Laws that all nominees pro- 
posed for office in the Association be asked by 
the Election Committee to accept or decline 
such nomination before the election ballots are 
distributed, and that in so doing the nominees 
be not advised of other nominations. 

4. The Election Committee further recom- 
mends that a specific mode of preferential 
counting of votes be designated. The merits of 
the different preferential counting systems are 
reasonably debatable and the system adopted 
by a particular election committee might readi- 
ly lead to controversy regarding the commit- 
tees’s fairness or judgment. The Election Com- 
mittee for the year 1941-42 is not prepared to 
recommend a particular system, but urges 
careful consideration of this matter. 

5. The counts of the election ballots for the 
Clinical, Educational, and Consulting Sections 
have been reported to the respective secretar- 
ies of those sections. 

6. The preferential count of 415 ballots 
received prior to August 20 for the office of 
President shows an outstanding preference for 
Dr. C. M. Louttit, and the Committee recom- 
mends that he be declared elected President of 
the Association for the year 1942-43. 

H. B. ENGLISH 
D. G. PATERSON 
E. A. DOLL, Chairman 


The Board of Governors recommend- 
ed and the Association approved the 
election of Dr. Alice I. Bryan as exec- 
utive secretary for 1943-1945. 

In October, 1942, Dr. Albert K. Kurtz 
resigned the treasurership in order to 
engage in war work. In conformance 
with the By-Laws, the Board of Gover- 
nors appointed Dr. Marion A. Bills as 
treasurer until the next annual meeting. 

The results of Section and Board elec- 
tions will be found in their several re- 
ports. 


SUPERORDINATE AFFILIATION 
American Psychological Association. 
—tThe affiliation of the Association with 


the A.P.A. has its substance in joint 
committees as reported above; in the co- 
operative arrangements concerning the 
Journal of Applied Psychology entered 
into under the generous proposals of the 
A.P.A.; and in the co-operation in ar- 
rangement for annual meetings. Fur- 
ther, the A.P.A. has made available its 
club subscription rates for its affiliated 
societies at the suggestion of the 
A.A.A.P. 

National Conference of Social Work. 
—Again this year, Dr. Edwina A. Cow- 
an arranged for a program and booth 
at the meeting of the National Confer- 
ence at New Orleans; the details are 
presented in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Relations with the Social Work 
Profession as given above. Further, 
this affiliation has enabled the Associa- 
tion to be included in several directories 
of social associations and agencies 
where it is the only psychological asso- 
ciation so listed. 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science.—Because of the 
pressure of many other duties neither 
Dr. Poffenberger nor Dr. Eurich was 
able to attend the meetings of the Coun- 
cil of the A.A.A.S. and make a report. 
Through this affiliation our members 
may take advantage of special privi- 
leges extended to its affiliates by the 
AAAS. 

Council of Human Relations. — The 
following report was accepted from the 
Association representative to this Coun- 
cil established under the auspices of the 
A.A.AS. 


The Advisory Council] on Human Relations 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held a Conference for the 
United States Forest Service on pressing war- 
time problems during the ensuing year and 
has been concerned with various tasks such as 
establishing human relations research in the 
United States Forest Service and organizing 
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a Pacific coast conference on conservation. Its 
executive committee met early in 1942 to place 
the work of the Council on a war footing, on 
which basis it is now operating with the cur- 
tailment of all but essential peacetime activ- 
ities. 

Wartime protection of forests.—The protec- 
tion of forest lands has become a matter of 
primary importance in total war. But it is 
believed to be essentially similar to that of the 
protection of other public and private prop- 
erty in which the average citizen can be inter- 
ested in greater degree than in peace times. 
Because of this the Council proposed to the 
United States Forest Service than an organiza- 
tion for community protection of forest areas 
be instigated. Con“erences were held with rep- 
resentatives of various government agencies 
in Washington for the purpose of developing 
a nation-wide program for rural areas com- 
parable to that then under development for 
urban areas by the 0.C.D. It was represented 
that this not only was needed for protection 
from enemy action but that it offered an un- 
paralleled opportunity for the Forest Service 
to do what it had long been trying to do; 
namely, to make all citizens conscious of the 
value of forests and the need for their con- 
servation. Since the best police force is one 
in which every citizen is watchman and pro- 
tector, citizens in forest communities could be 
organized and trained to be on the alert to de- 
tect likely saboteurs in advance of any action 
on their part. At a conference with Dr. Earle 
H. Clapp, Acting Chief of the Forest Service, 
various assistant chiefs, and the Regional For- 
ester from the most immediately affected Pa- 
cific area, plans were laid in February, 1942, 
for an organization of community participa- 
tion in forest protection, which was to be co- 
ordinated with plans of the Interior Depart- 
ment, the B.A.E. of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and other interested agencies for the 
protection of other rural areas. The results 
of this spade work were evidenced in Opera- 
tions Letter No. 47, signed by James M. Lan- 
dis of the 0.C.D., establishing a Forest Fire 
Fighters Service to be organized in every com- 
munity adjacent to timber areas. 

Liaison.—Recognition of value of the work 
of the Advisory Council on Human Relations 
in the United States Forest Service has come 
gradually as one might expect along with the 
education both of the members of the Council 
upon the practical problems involved and of 
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the Forest Service personnel in the formula- 
tion of its problems for scientific considera- 
tion. Recommendations of the Council to the 
Forest Service during its three years of work 
with this agency have received serious consid- 
eration, and action has developed out of many 
of them. The Council has advised upon human 
relations in the various administrative divi- 
sions of the Service as calls were made upon 
it. Acting Chief Clapp appointed this year 
a Liaison Committee of the Forest Service to 
give needed co-ordinations to the work of the 
Council in the Forest Service, which is com- 
posed of Assistant Chief Forsling, Chairman, 
in charge of the Forest Service research, and 
Assistant Chiefs Granger, Kotok, and Love- 
ridge, in charge of various administrative units 
of the Forest Service. This liaison was estab- 
lished so that the Council might serve on prob- 
lems both of research and of field service, 
which are separated in the organization of the 
Forest Service. 

The Council has discussed plans with Dr. 
Forsling for human-relations research in the 
Forest Service and through the co-operation of 
social scientists. Job specifications are now un- 
der preparation for a civil service appoint- 
ment of a social scientist who will administer 
human-relations research in the Forest Serv- 
ice. The present plan is to develop this re- 
search through the appointment of advisory 
committees of the Council in administrative 
regions or et research stations of the Forest 
Service as there is a sufficient concentration of 
activities calling for scientific assistance. 

Forest Service Conference——A Public Rela- 
tions Conference, organized by the newly cre- 
ated Liaison Committee of the Forest Service, 
was held in Washington from April 30th to 
May 2nd, 1942, at which about 25 Forest Serv- 
ice executives discussed with the members of 
the Council of the following human-relations 
problems of the Forest Service: 


1. Interpretation of forestry problems to the 
general public; 

2. Development of co-operative programs of 
instruction on conservation in teacher- 
training institutions, colleges, universities, 
state academies of science, and colleges 
of forestry ; 

8. Organization of human-relations research 
in the Forest Service; 

4. Investigation of smoker behavior; 


5. Community organization for forest pro- 
tection; and 
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6. Demarcation of censorship for public in- 
formation in the Forest Service, particu- 
larly in wartime. 


A lengthy confidential report on this confer- 
ence has been published for circulation in the 
Forest Service. The first topic concerned par- 
ticularly the education of private forest own- 
ers in conservation. The investigation of smok- 
er behavior is a pressing research problem to 
determine safe habits for smokers in the for- 
est as a basis for their education, and particu- 
larly in the disposal of the smoker’s match. 
It was suggested that this problem might be 
tackled in the psychological laboratory. Act- 
ing Chief Clapp made a personal request to 
the Council to answer the question on demar- 
cation of censorship for the Forest Service. 
The answer of this conference, on which there 
was agreement by Forest Service officials and 
Council members, was that full information be 
given to the public of Forest Service activ- 
ities during wartime within limitations set by 
the Federal government and with emphasis in 
reporting news, such as the destruction of for- 
ests by sabotage, that would lead to the build- 
ing of morale for the co-operative protection 
of the forests. 


The following extract from a letter under 
date of June 30th, 1942, to the Council, signed 
by David P. Godwin, Assistant Chief of Fire 
Control, may be taken as evidence of the effec- 
tual work of this conference: 


Shortly after the meeting of the Council in 
Washington in May we commenced negotia- 
tions with the National Advertising Council, 
which, as you know, is a grouping of out- 
standing advertising agencies and national ad- 
vertisers for the purpose of assisting the gov- 
ernment in forwarding various wartime activ- 
ities. Unfortunately, it was late, but once 
started, we have lost no time in organization 
of the effort. As you will see from the en- 
closed copy of Mr. Clapp’s circular letter of 
June 25, the campaign is to be launched on a 
very elaborate scale, and we look for good re- 
sults. Practically all effective media are being 
employed, and into these media we hope to 
feed the highest type of presentation, copy 
and layout. 


Officers.—The following officers of the Coun- 
cil, constituting its executive committee, have 
been re-elected for the ensuing year: Horace 
B. English, chairman; C. E. Lively, secretary ; 
and Douglas H. Fryer, member-at-large of 
Executive Committee. 


Dovucias H. Fryer, Chairman 


Emergency Committee in Psychology, 
National Research Council.—Becauge of 
restrictions imposed by military néees- 
sity it was not possible for Dr. Robert 
A. Brotemarkle to submit a written re- 
port for publication. However, month- 
ly reports of psychology on the war are 
being published under auspices of the 
Emergency Committee in the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin. This department of the 
Bulletin constitutes a running report of 
activities within the cognizance of the 
Emergency Committee. 

One important activity sponsored by 
the Emergency Committee, with which 
the Association is directly co-operating, 
is the proposal of the Subcommittee on 
Survey and Planning under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Robert M. Yerkes. This 
Subcommittee submitted a plan? for the 
integration of the activities of organized 
psychology and recommended that a 
convention of delegates from the several 
national psychological associations be 
held to discuss the problems of a na- 
tional service organization for psychol- 
ogy. It was voted that our Association 
should send five delegates to such a con- 
vention ; these delegates to be appointed 
by the president from a panel of twelve 
names comprising three names suggest- 
ed by the members of each of the four 
Sections. 

Office of Psychological Personnel. — 
In February, 1942, the office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel was established at the 
instigation of the Emergency Commit- 
tee and financed by the American Psy- 
chological Association, “in order to as- 
sist psychologists throughout the coun- 
try on various personnel problems,” es- 
pecially in relation to war conditions. 
Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt (a mem- 


* Robert M. Yerkes, et alii. “First Report of 
the Subcommittee on Survey and Planning for 
ee Psychological Bulletin, 1942, 39: 
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ber of the Board of Governors) was se- 
lected as executive director. The rela- 
tions of the Office of Psychological Per- 
sonnel to psychological organizations 
was discussed in a joint meeting of the 
Council of the A.P.A., the Board of the 
A.A.A.P., and the Emergency Commit- 
tee. As a result of these discussions 
there was included in the budget of the 
Association an item of $1,000 as a con- 
tribution for the year 1943 toward sup- 
port of the office. It was also voted to 
extend the services of the executive sec- 
retary as a consultant to the director of 
the Office of Psychological Personnel. 


DELEGATES 


The Board of Governors announced 
that, at the invitation of the named or- 
ganizations, the following official dele- 
gates of the A.A.A.P. were appointed 
during the year. As delegates to the 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science held at Phil- 
adelphia, April 10 and 11, 1942: Walter 
V. Bingham, Edgar A. Doll, Morris 8. 
Viteles. As delegates to a meeting of 
the Michigan Child Guidance Institute, 
held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, January 


10, 1942: T. G. Hegge and Lowell S. 
Selling. 


CONSTITUTION 

The amendment to the By-Laws sub- 
mitted by the Board of Affiliates to the 
1941 annual meeting and published in 
the January-February (Vol. VI, No. 1, 
1942, p. 44), JOURNAL was voted by the 
Association.’ As a result of this amend- 
ment, Section 4 of Article V now reads: 


Professional associations with the same aims 
as the American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology may apply to the Board of Affiliates 


3 See C. M. Louttit, “Summarized Proceed- 
ings and Report of the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference, American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology,” JOURNAL oF CONSULTING 
ocy, Vol. 6, p. 44. 
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for affiliation with the Association by sub- 
mitting a petition accompanied by its Consti- 
tution, By-Laws, and membership list. This 
petition shall be presented at the next succeed- 
ing Annual Meeting of the Association and be 
made an order of business for final action at 
the Annual Meeting one year later. During 
the intervening year the Board of Affiliates 
shall examine the petition and take such steps 
as are necessary to evaluate the organization 
and submit a recommendation through the 
Board of Governors to the Association. In gen- 
eral, organizations so affiliated will be State 
organizations, except when in the judgment of 
the Board of Affiliates it is desirable for local 
groups to be affiliated with the American Asso- 
ciation for Applied Psychology. 


The Constitutional Review Commit- 
tee appointed after the 1941 meeting, 
with Gertrude Hildreth, Alice I. Bryan, 
Sidney L. Pressey, Morris S. Viteles, 
and Harriet E. O’Shea as members and 


C. M. Louttit as chairman, submitted 
the following report: 


The Constitutional Review Committee was 
charged with the double function of reviewing 
the By-Laws of the several sections to insure 
that they conformed to the By-Laws of the 
Association. The second function was to pro- 
pose a major revision of the Association’s By- 
Laws. 

The representatives of the several sections 
on this committee have checked their own By- 
Laws and find there are no major discrepan- 
cies. It has been the consensus of the members 
that in the present unsettled state of affairs 
it was not wise to devote the necessary large 
amount of time to undertaking a study of the 
By-Laws leading to major changes. 

The committee recommends that this whole 
program be held in abeyance for the duration 
of the present war and, when conditions are 
more settled, that a constitution committee be 
appointed to undertake revision. 


It was voted by the Board of Gover- 
nors that this report be accepted and 
that a Committee of three be appointed 
“to undertake a thoroughgoing revision 
of the Association’s By-Laws in the in- 
terest of simplification and clarifica- 
tion.” 
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DUES 

It was recommended by the Board of 
Governors and voted by the Association 
that the dues for 1943 be $7.00. It was 
further voted that an assessment of 
$2.00 be made on those members of the 
Association who are not also members 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of support of the 
office of Psychological Personnel. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 


Because all plans for meetings are de- 
pendent upon the war and availability 
of transportation, the Board of Gover- 
nors recommended that the decision as 
to the time and place of the 1943 annual 
meeting be deferred and placed in the 
hands of the incoming Board of Gover- 
nors. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Association. For infor- 
mation it was announced that the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association had made 
tentative plans for a skeleton business 
meeting on Thursday to Saturday of the 
first week of September, 1943, in Chi- 
cago. 

CLINICAL SECTION REPORT 

During the past year the activities of 
the Clinical Section of the A.A.A.P. 
have included plans for committee 
work, the consideration of applicants 
for membership in the Section, the cir- 
cularization of a newsletter, and the 
preparation of a program for the fall 
meetings. 

Committees.—W ork was continued by 
the Committee on Psychological Work 
in Schools for Delinquent boys and giris 
of which Dr. G. I. Giardini is the chair- 
man. A report of their work for the 
preceding year was published in the 
JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY, 
Vol. 6, 1942.* Dr. Harriet O’Shea or- 


4“Report of the Committee on Psychological 
Work in Institutions for Delinquent Boys and 
Girls,” pp. 157-62. 
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ganized a new committee to study the 
teaching of family relationships by high- 
school teachers of home economics. 
Members of the Clinical Section sub- 
committee continued to function in con- 
nection with the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training of the A.A.A.P. as a 
whole. 

Membership.—During the year appli- 
cations were received from twenty-sev- 
en persons for membership in the Clini- 
cal Section. All these persons were 
elected as associates contingent upon 
their election to membership in the As- 
sociation as a whole. Those who qualify 
for fellowship status in the Section will 
be chosen by the membership of the 
Section. 

The Newsletter——The chairman and 
secretary of the Clinical Section drafted 
a newsletter, intended to keep the mem- 
bership in touch with the activities of 
the Section. The newsletter which was 
circulated in January, 1942, contained 
an announcement of section officers, a 
list of standards for membership, a 
statement of plans for the fall program, 
and suggestions regarding the partici- 
pation of members in the war effort. 

Program for the annual meeting.— 
The chairman appointed a committee of 
three headed by Dr. David Shakow, to 
draw up a tentative program for the fall 
meetings. An excellent program featur- 
ing case-study reports was outlined, 
which, unfortunately, had to be aban- 
doned when the program sessions were 
cancelled by the Association. 

Elections to the Council. — Dr. An- 
drew W. Brown was elected as the new 
Council-Member-at-Large of the Clini- 
cal Section to take the place of Carney 
Landis whose term has expired. 

Budget for the coming year.—After 
considering all activities for the year 
that would entail any financial outlay, 
the Council drew up a budget for $75.00, 
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which was presented to the Board of 
Governors. 

Annual meeting.—At a council meet- 
ing held on September 2, 1942, in New 
York the members present decided that 
it would be impracticable to attempt to 
hold a regular business meeting of the 
Section. Instead, an informal meeting 
was called for the morning of Septem- 
ber 4th at the Hotel Pennsyivania, New 
York. At this meeting, presided over 
by the Chairman, Dr. Carl Rogers, 
twenty-three members of the Clinical 
Section were present. 

Dr. Rogers reviewed the Section’s ac- 
tivities for the year and called the at- 
tention of the group to the report on the 
training of clinical psychologists pre- 
pared by Dr. Moore’s committee. It was 
pointed out that this report has vital im- 
plications for members of the Clinical 
Section. The question of interneship 
training was raised and discussed from 
several angles. Another problem consid- 
ered was that of reaching all practicing 
clinical psychologists in the country who 
might qualify for the high membership 
standards of the Association and the 
Clinical Section. It was suggested that 
this group should be reached through 
affiliated state and regional organiza- 
tions. The members present indicated a 
wish to have two issues of the newslet- 
ter during the coming year to serve as 
an exchange medium for Section activ- 
ities, especially since the business and 
program sessions have been abandoned 
for the present. 

GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CONSULTING SECTION MINUTES 
The Consulting Section held its an- 
nual business meeting at 10 A.M. on 
September 2, 1942, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania in New York City. Dr. Paul 
Achilles, chairman of the Section, pre- 
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sided. Before the meeting adjourned, 
a@ quorum was present and all reports 
were accepted by that body. 

Reports were presented by the secre- 
tary of the Section and by the chairman 
of the Membership Committee, Dr. 
Gladys Schwesinger. The report of the 
Section Election Committee, submitted 
by the Chairman, Dr. F. L. Wells, was 
read by the secretary. The following 
officers were declared elected: Chair 
man, 1943-44, Dr. E. B. Greene; Secre- 
tary, 1943-46, Dr. Emily Burr; Mem- 
ber-at-Large, Executive Council, 1943- 
45, Dr. Grace Arthur; Representative, 
Board of Editors, 1943-47, Dr. Alice I. 
Bryan. 

As Section representative on the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Association, the 
secretary reported on plans that had 
been made for the meeting scheduled to 
be held in Boston. These plans were 
canceled because of the war. The Con- 
sulting Section had planned for its ma- 
jor activity a session on Private Prac- 
tice with Dr. George Lawton as Chair- 
man. This was in accordance with an 
expressed desire of the members pres- 
ent at the 1941 business meeting. The 
session was to have included presenta- 
tion of results of a survey on private 
practice conducted during the year by 
Dr. Lawton through a questionnaire 
submitted to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. The expenses of this study were 
paid by the Association. It was the 
sense of the group present that a re- 
port of Dr. Lawton’s study be published 
as soon as possible and that Dr. Law- 
ton be authorized, subject to approval 
by the Board of Governors, to present 
an oral report of his findings at a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan New York As- 
sociation for Applied Psychology or the 
New York State Association for Ap- 
plied Psychology. (The Board of Gov- 
ernors later approved this plan.) 
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It was moved and seconded that a 
Committee on Projects be appointed to 
initiate and promote Section activities 
during the coming year. The motion 
was carried. It was further suggested 
that some form of newsletter be pre- 
pared and circulated among members of 
the Section to keep them informed of 
Section activities. 

A discussion then followed of the 
problem of rehabilitation of disabled 
men in the armed services. Upon re- 
quest of the members present, Dr. 
Achilles agreed to appoint immediately 
a Committee on Psychological Aspects 
of Rehabilitation. He designated Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Martin A. Seidenfeld as 
Chairman of this committee. 

The meeting adjourned shortly be- 
fore eleven o’clock. 

ALICE I. BRYAN, Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION REPORT 


The meeting was called to order by 
the Chairman, S. L. Pressey. The min- 
utes, which had been distributed through 
the News Letter were approved. 

The secretary reported that his work 
during the past year had been chiefly 
that of heiping to lay the groundwork 
for a larger and stronger organization. 
This was felt to be necessary since the 
section is the only organization devoted 
exclusively to the professional interests 
of educational psychologists. To this 
end, certain projects have been under- 
taken as follows: 

1. A News Letter has been issued 
quarterly, amounting to a total of 16 
mimeographed pages. Included have 
been a copy of the Minutes of the An- 
nual Meeting, and an alphabetica! list 
of members, and one by states. 

2. Tentative arrangements have been 
made for setting up a system of region- 
al secretaries to initiate and support ac- 
tivities in the field of educational psy- 


chology throughout the country. 

8. In view of the gap between early 
training and qualifying for member- 
ship, a large number of capable indi- 
viduals working in the field are lost to 
the Association. It is therefore recom- 
mended that a system be set up where- 
by individuals in this category may be- 
come “Participants,” and so be in our 
files, subscribers to the JOURNAL, and 
attendants at our meetings. 

4. Whereas a formal type of affilia- 
tion with other professional organiza- 
tions seems unwise; nevertheless, infor- 
mal functional contacts should be estab- 
lished and maintained. It is therefore 
recommended that a member of the Sec- 
tion who is also a member of one such 
organization be designated as contact 
man or liaison officer with that organi- 
zation, reporting on such matters and 
in such ways to the Executive Board as 
may later be specified. 

The report of the secretary was ac- 
cepted, and its recommendations ap- 
proved by the Section. It was voted that 
No. 3, above, be referred to the Board 
of Governors for their approval. (The 
Board of Governors voted not to ap- 
prove this recommendation but set up 
a committee to study the problem and 
report back at the next meeting.) 

The financial report of the Secretary 
included items previously allotted and 


the following budget for the ensuing 
year: 


Postage, envelopes, etc. ...... $30.00 
Mimeographing News Letter 25.00 
Secretarial, in lieu uf NYA 25.00 
Professional committees ..... 45.00 


Total Budget .................... $125.00 


Reports of Standing Committees were 
received as follows: 


1. Program Committee, W. A. Brow- 
nell, chairman, sent a report of the pro- 
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gram that was set up and later can- 
celed: 


Aug. 31, 7:30 P.M. Psychology in the 
Education of Teachers. Dr. Walter 
F. Dearborn, Harvard University, 
Presiding. 

New Conceptions and Findings on 
Human Development. Dr. Law- 
rence K. Frank, formerly of the 
Josiah H. Macy Foundation, New 
York City. 

Problems of Motivation. Dr. Hen- 
ry A. Murray, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Educational Method and Transfer. 
Wm. Clark Trow, University of 
Michigan. 

Sept. 1, 9:00 A.M. Excursion to some 

point of interest. 

12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon and 
business meeting. 

3:00-5:30 P.M. Contributions of 
Educational Research to Learn- 
ing Theory. 

Dean M. R. Trabue, Pennsylvania 
State College, Presiding. 

The Language Arts, Dr. B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Ginn and Co., Boston. 
Reading, Dr. Donald D. Durrell, 

Boston University. 

Art, Dr. Carroll C. Pratt, Rutgers 
University. 

The Social Studies, Dr. William E. 
Young, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany. 

Arithmetic, Dr. William A. Brow- 
nell, Duke University. 

Sept. 2, 2:00 P.M. Excursion to some 

point of interest. 


It was voted to express the appreci- 
ation of the Section to Dr. Brownell for 
his labors, and to include the Program 
in the Minutes of the Section. 

2. Representatives of the Board of 
Editors: No report. The Secretary an- 
nounced that the mail ballot resulted in 
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the election of P. M. Symonds to suc- 
ceed himself as one of the representa- 
tives of the Section on this Board. 

Special committees’ reports were as 
follows: 

1. Committee on Social and Commu- 
nity Services, P. M. Symonds, Chair- 
man: No report. It was voted to con- 
tinue this committee another year. 

2. Committee on Publications, H. H. 
Remmers, Chairman: No report. The 
committee was discharged. — 

The Secretary reported on correspon- 
dence he had had with the following 
persons relative to the acquisition or use 
of a journal by the Section: William C. 
Bagley, Carl Murchison, A. 8. Barr, and 
J. R. Kantor. Though the replies were 
cordial, it was voted to lay the matter 
on the table until a more auspicious 
time. 

8. Committee on Standards of In- 

struction, D. A. Worcester, Chairman. 
Dr. Worcester sent a progress report 
and requested twenty-five dollars, which 
was granted to aid in completing his 
study. 
4. Ccmmittee on Relationships with 
Other Organizations, A. I. Gates, chair- 
man. Dr. Gates sent a report suggest- 
ing the inadvisability of a formal sys- 
tem of affiliation, but recommending the 
development of the plan for regional 
secretaries. The report was accepted 
and the committee discharged. 

5. Distribution of the “Report of the 
Committee on Contributions of Psychol- 
ogy to Programs of Preparation for 
Teaching,” A. I. Gates, Chairman.’ Dr. 
Gates sent a report to the effect that the 
report with a mimeographed covering 
letter would he mailed from the Secre- 
tarial Office of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in October. 

5 Published in JOURNAL oF CONSULTING Psy- 
CHOLOGY, 1942, 6: 165-7. 
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6. Committee on the Psychological 
Backgrounds of Adult Education, Irving 
Lorge, chairman. This committee was 
set up too late to have a report. It was 
allotted ten dollars toward expenses. 

7. Committee on the Instrumentation 
of the Report on the Place of Psychol- 
ogy in Teacher Education, S. L. Craw- 
ley, chairman, This committee was set 
up too late to have a report. It was al- 
lotted ten dollars toward expenses. 

It was voted to approve for member- 
ship in the Section those approved for 
membership in the Association who had 
designated the choice of the Educational 
Section in their applications. 

After a brief discussion of the plans 
for the Office of Psychological Person- 
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nel and of the report of the Committee 
on Survey and Planning for Psychology, 
the meeting adjourned. 


Wo. CLARK TROw, Secretary 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


The Business and Industrial Section 
found it impossible to hold a meeting 
and neither its chairman nor secretary 
was able to attend the meetings. The 
Section report was limited to the an- 
nouncement of the election of Paul S. 
Achilles as chairman for 1943 and 1944. 

Following the meeting, Kinsley R. 
Smith found it necessary to resign as 
Secretary of the section. George K. Ben- 
nett was appointed to complete the term. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY’ 


This report of the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Training in Clinical (Applied) 
Psychology was accepted by the Ameri- 
can Association for Applied Psychology 
at its New York meeting in September, 
1942, and approved for publication in 
outline form. It was prepared by the 
Committee on the basis of reports of 
subcommittees (Educational, Health 
and Welfare, and Business and Indus- 
try) and of reports of other committees 
which preceded this one. This commit- 
tee, which was originally authorized at 
the Evanston meeting in 1941, was con- 
tinued at the New York meeting with 
instructions to expand its study to in- 
clude all fields of application of psychol- 
ogy and make whatever reorganization 
of its membership would be necessary 
to expedite this expanded field of re- 
sponsibility. In the meantime, this re- 
port is submitted as a helpful standard 
in the training of psychologists, with 
the understanding that further work 
may result in a revision and amplifica- 
tion both in the number of fields cov- 
ered and in the details of the program 
to be followed. 

I. UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM: GENERAL 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 

It is assumed that students who in- 
tend to enter upon training for work in 
the general field of clinical psychology 
will have included in their undergrad- 
uate program the following: 

1 A limited number of reprints of this report 
are available from the of the Execu- 


tive Sec of the American Association for 


1. Psychology.—Twenty semester hours 
of psychology (An approximate 
maximum — too great overloading 
with courses in psychology at expense 
of the following areas is undesir- 
able.) 

2. Biological and Psysical Science. — A 
year course in each of: 

(a) Biology 
(b) Physics and (or) chemistry 
(c) Mathematics 
8. Social Sciences—A semester or a 
year course in each of: 
(a) Sociology 
(b) Anthropology 
(c) Economics and/or political sci- 
ence 

4. Education. 

(a) Introduction to education (a se- 
mester course) 

(b) Foundations of education (a 
year or semester course in the his- 
tory, philosophy, or sociology of edu- 
cation) 


It is urged that practical field experi- 
ence involving work relationships with 
others be included as a part of the un- 
gergraduate preparation. Experience, 
either paid or gratuitous, as camp coun- 
selor, teacher, group leader, attendant 
in an institution, or work in an office or 
factory, would be examples. 

Those students who anticipate pre- 
paring to be school psychologists should 
take sufficient professional education to 
be certified to teach in the state where 
they probably would be employed. 

Some institutions demand a reading 
knowledge of at least one foreign lan- 
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guage as part of the preparation for ad- 
vanced study. The student should inves- 
tigate the possibility of this need in 
planning his undergraduate program. 


A. 


II. GRADUATE PROGRAM 
Basic Psychology (Psychological Ori- 
entation). 
1. Systematic. 

Fundamental theory and inte- 
gration of scientific findings; his- 
tory and schools of thought. 

2. Developmental. 

Knowledge of genetic, child, ad- 
olescent, adult psychology, and 
psychology of individual differ- 
ences. 

3. Dynamic. 

Study of personality, motiva- 
tion, dynamics of normal and ab- 
normal behavior. 


4. Experimental Methods. 


Theory and design of an experi- 
ment with reference to the clinical 
field ; critical analysis of published 
studies; application of experi- 
mental method to actual problems 
in clinical psychology. 

5. Quantitative Methods. 
Statistics; special analytic meth- 
ods; mathematical treatment of 
data. 


Additional for Different Areas 
of Application 

Health and Welfare.—for the 
psychologist training for a posi- 
tion in a health and welfare insti- 
tution, an additional requirement 
would be: 

6. Psychology of the Deviate. 

Special abilities and disabilities, 
including mental defects; delin- 
quency and social maladjustment ; 
neuroses and psychoses. 

Educational.—For a-position in 
an educational institution, addi- 


tional requirements are: 6. Psy- 
chology of the Deviate (above) 
and, 

7. Theory and Techniques of Learn- 
ing. 

Business and Industry.—for a 
psychologist entering business or 
industry: 6. Psychology of the 
Deviate (above) and, 

8. Psychology of Fatigue and Effici- 
ency. 


B. Related Fields. 


The areas represented below are 
those which are closely related to 
clinical practice. The student should 
select work, appropriate to his voca- 
tional aim, from at least three of 
these areas. For those preparing for 
positions in health and welfare insti- 
tutions, 1, 3, and 4 are especially im- 
portant. For those preparing for po- 
sitions in educational institutions, 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 6 are stressed. For posi- 
tions in business and industry, 2, 5, 
and 7 are most important. 


1. Medical Science-——Human physi- 
ology; special aspects of neurol- 
ogy, endocrinology, and anatomy 
oriented with reference to the psy- 
chologist’s needs. 

. Social Psychology. — Individual 
and group relationships; morale; 
factors influencing group beha- 
vior. 

3. Sociology—The community and . 
its resources; the family; delin- 
quency and/or criminology; psy- 
chiatric aspect of social case work. 

4. Professional Relationships.—Pro- 
fessional ethics; the psycholo- 
gist’s relationship to the other 
professions; to the community; 
the psychologist’s function in vari- 
ous institutions and agencies; pro- 
fessional certification. 
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5. Economics and/or Political Science. 
Socio-economic problems; labor 
relations; labor and social legisla- 
tion. 

6. Educational Administration.— 
School administration ; curriculum 
building; organization of person- 
nel services. 

7. Industrial and Business Manage- 
ment, — Industrial organization ; 
scientific management; time and 
motion study; office management. 


C. Specific Techniques. 

Integrated theory and practice in 
each of the following groups of tech- 
niques. It is advised that additional 
practical experience under supervi- 
sion be gained in these techniques 
through practicum courses or volun- 
tary service in the university clinic, 
personnel office, or local or associated 
institutions. 


1. Psychological Tests and Measure- 
ments.—Theory of tests and test 
construction ; familiarity with rep- 
resentative tests of intelligence, 
achievement, and sensory and mo- 
tor abilities; thorough proficiency 
in the use of a limited number of 
these. 

2. Methods of Case Study and Analy- 
sis.—Techniques of anamnesis ; in- 
terviewing; integration of data 
from psychologic, sociologic, edu- 
cational, and medical spheres with 
reference to individual adjustment 
of children and/or adults and 
their welfare ;diagnosis and analy- 
sis of cases; planning of treat- 
ment and disposition. 

38. Psychological Counseling and 
Therapy. — Methods and tech- 
niques; viewpoints; evaluation of 
results. 

4. Survey of Educational and Voca- 


tional Guidance Techniques.— 
Methods of evaluating interest and 
aptitude; vocational and educa- 
tional counseling. 


Additional for Different Areas 
of Application 
For candidates preparing for the 
different fields of application, educa- 
tional, health and welfare, or busi- 
ness and industry, somewhat differ- 
ent emphasis would be placed on the 
techniques listed above, but greater 
differentiation would appear in these 
additional requirements. 


5. Remedial Procedures.—Diagnosis 
and treatment of special disabil- 
ities; reading, speech, etc. 

6. Special Techniques of Diagnosis 
and Therapy. — Projective tech- 
niques, including play, drama, 
dream and fantasy analysis; soci- 
ometric techniques; other special 
procedures. 


Ill. SUPERVISED EXPERIENCE 

Interneship.—A period of one year 
must be devoted to an internship in one 
or more types of a recognized institu- 
tion, clinic, school, or other agency 
where practice and experience in the 
use of clinical psychological methods 
may be gained under the supervision of 
a clinical psychologist of good standing. 
The internship is an integral part of the 
training program. 

The internship should provide some 
of the following experiences and advan- 
tages: 


1. Clinical psychometrics and interview. 
a. Practice, under supervision, in the 
administration, interpretation, and 
reporting of psychometric and oth- 
er psychological studies. 
b. Participation in interviews and 
home and follow-up visits. 
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2. Conferences and seminars. 

a, Staff conferences in which cases 
are reviewed and discussed in col- 
laboration with representatives of 
other disciplines (psychiatrist, so- 
cial worker, etc.) 

b. Lectures, demonstrations, seminars 
and short courses. 

8. Therapy.—Opportunity to conduct or 
assist in interviews, remedial educa- 
tion, and other therapeutic proce- 
dures. 

4. Research.—Participation in research 
project dealing with some phase of 
clinical psychology depending upon 
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the institution or agency where in- 
ternship is served. This would be 
strictly supervised. 


Members of Committee for Educa- 
tional Institutions: B. M. Luckey, T. E. 
Newland, C. R. Rogers, P. M. Symonds, 
J. G. Darley, Chairman; for Health and 
Welfare Institutions: E. A. Doll, G. I. 
Giardini, A. T. Poffenberger, D. Shad- 
ow, D. B. Lindsley, Chairman; for Busi- 
ness and Industry: H. E. Burtt, H. P. 
Longstaff, S. Shellow, E. K. Strong, M. 
A. Bills, Chairman; B. V. Moore, Gen- 
eral Chairman. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS REPORT THEIR TRAINING NEEDS’ 
By WILLIAM CLARK TROW 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


AND MOLLIE STEVENS SMART 
MERRILL PALMER SCHOOL 


SYCHOLOGICAL doctrine, made 
up as it has been of philosophical 
speculations, armchair introspections, 
and scientifically derived data, has only 
recently become a basis for legitimate 
professional practice. The first group to 
use it purposely and consistently were 
the teachers, and as a result, educational 
practice has been and is being revolu- 
tionized. Such treatment of maladjusted 
individuals as was not handled by rela- 
tives and friends was left to the quacks 
and charlatans on the one hand, and to 
the conscientious efforts of practicing 
theologians on the other. The neglect of 
such cases by professional medicine re- 
sulted in their being welcomed by the 
rapidly multiplying group of analytical 
psychologists deriving from the French 
school, and stimulated by the influence 
of Freud and his followers. Gradually, 
the earlier doctrinaire basis of treat- 
ment has been supplemented by more 
scientifically derived data concerning 
the manifold divagations of the human 
mind. 
As a consequence of the apparent 
need of many for outside help in adjust- 
ing to the complexities of the social or- 


1This study was sponsored jointly the 
Michigan ological the 
Detroit P. i 
Academic 
erating—for the Orlo L. Crissy, Edna 
Gordon, and William Clark Trow, chairman, 
and for the latter, Gertha Williams, Paul Voel- 
ker, Emma Jeffords, and Mollie Stevens Smart, 
Chairman. 
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der, and of the neglect of the problems 
involved, or their mishandling by other 
professional groups, the psychologist 
has gradually made his way to a posi- 
tion in which, in this country, his pro- 
fession is now classed as one of the criti- 
cal occupations for scientific and spe- 
cialized personnel in the total war emer- 
gency. 

While every profession has its share 
of incompetent practitioners, each one 
has achieved what status it has by pub- 
lic assurance that its members have at 
least undergone a long and vigorous pe- 
riod of training, and as a result, have a 
thorough command of a number of skills 
and of a body of knowledge concerning 
the phenomena with which they deal. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
the better established professions, such 
as engineering, medicine, and law, even 
though minor modifications are made 
from time to time in the training cur- 
riculum. Some of the newer professions, 
such as forestry, business administra- 
tion, and dentistry, are new because 
they have only recently arrived at sucha 
training curriculum. Psychology, as a 
profession, can be said to be in a state 
of transition. In the past, psychologists 
have either followed the traditionally 
acceptable training for a doctorate, 
which is narrowly conceived and aimed 
at research specialization, or they have 
had insufficient training, although what 
they have had may have been in the 
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right direction. 

The problem of setting up an ade- 
quate training program for psycholo- 
gists is one of the most important which 
the profession faces. For as individual 
psychologists prove themselves to be 
more and more competent to deal with 
the problems that lie within their 
sphere, their services will be more and 
more in demand by public and private 
agencies, as well as by individuals; and 
their competence will increase with the 
developing professional knowledge and 
skill contributed by those who are ade- 
quately trained for their work. 

The task of setting up a curriculum 
can be started by making surveys of 
opinion on what courses students should 
take. In addition, a number of studies 
should be made of what psychologists 
are called upon to do, what they would 
be called upon to do if they were able, 
what they need to know in order to deal 
with various kinds of problems, where 
they feel effective and where ineffective 
in the work they do, and so on. Only on 
the basis of a wide sampling of condi- 
tions and of such opinions will it be 
possible gradually to build an adequate 
training program, and even then it 
should be subject to constant revision 
as the needs arise. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SAMPLING 


In order to make a beginning in this 
direction, a study was made of the ex- 
perience and opinions of a small group 
of psychologists and psychological work- 
ers. Questionnaires were sent to 151 of 
the 154 names listed in the 1941 Direc- 
tory of Michigan Psychologists, (3 were 
deceased or had removed from the 
State), and to 25 others whose names 


2 Edward B. Greene, “What Courses Are Es- 
sential for Work in Psychological Diagnosis 
and Treatment?” JOURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY, 1938, 2: 43-45. 


were known to have been omitted, some 
of whom had received psychological ap- 
pointments after the Directory was is- 
sued. Of the 151 in the Directory to 
whom questionnaires were sent, 48 per 
cent (78) made returns. The usual ques- 
tion arose as to whether those who made 
returns constitute a representative 
group. So the two groups were com- 
pared with respect to certain informa- 
tion furnished in the Directory: sex, de- 
grees held, location, classification of po- 
sition held, number of professional or- 
organizations to which individuals be- 
long, and the psychological organiza- 
tions to which they belong. 

Only in a few cases are there any 
marked differences in the two groups. A 
slightly larger proportion of men re- 
plied than women, and of Detroit psy- 
chologists than those in outlying areas. 
A smaller per cent of those belonging 
to no professional organizations replied, 
a larger per cent of those belonging to 
three or four. Also, more members of 
the Michigan Psychological Association, 
and definitely more members of the De- 
troit Psychology Club returned replies 
than did not. In spite of these differ- 
ences, it is probably safe to conclude 
that the group that replied to the ques- 
tionnaire constitutes a fair sample of 
Michigan psychologists. 

Of the 25 psychologists to whom ques- 
tionnaires were sent but who were not 
listed in the Directory, 8 filed returns. 
This number, added to the 73 who were 
in the Directory and who replied, makes 
a total of 81 from whom the data which 
follow were derived. Respondents were 
not asked to give their names. 

The average age of those replying was 
forty-one, both for men and women. 
Since those circularized were not limit- 
ed to the doctorate group, it is somewhat 
disturbing to find only 12 persons in 
their twenties holding either full- or 
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part-time jobs as psychologists. It may 
be that this age group, by and large, is 
not convinced of the utility of question- 
naires ; or it may be that clinics and oth- 
er institutions are overlooking the ad- 
vantages to themselves in having young 
people adequately trained as technicians, 
and to the young people in having this 
kind of experience as a part of their 
training. It should be realized, however, 
that many come into psychology from 
other fields, including teaching, social 
work, biology, and medicine. Hence, 
some younger people who will become 
psychologists may be thought of as ob- 
taining their training and experience 
elsewhere. 

The preponderance of psychologists 
serving in the metropolitan area of De- 
troit (of thuse replying to the question, 
the proportion was 42 to 36) skews the 
distribution sharply, though the effects 
of such a condition are difficult to deter- 
mine. 

Sixty-five per cent of those who re- 
plied to the questionnaire were men (57 
per cent in the Directory). Of the 53 
men who replied, 33 held the doctor’s 
degree, while of the 28 women, only 6 
have this degree. The causes leading to 
this situation are too complex to ana- 
lyze here, but probably lie in the nature 
of the degree, marriage as a career, and 
the genera! attitude in the culture fav- 
oring men in the more responsible and 
higher paid positions in the professions. 
It is interesting to note that half the to- 
tal group hold the doctor’s degree (39), 
a larger proportion than those with only 
the master’s (31), while none admitted 
to not holding a bachelor’s degree. 

With respect to the years in which the 
degrees were awarded, the distribution 
shows the kind of range that might 
properly be expected, except there is no 
evidence of rapid demand for the recent 
products of training that would be re- 


vealed if an increasing number of young 
masters and doctors were being em- 
ployed. Only 8 have received their doc- 
torates since 1935. The median year for 
the receipt of the bachelors’ was 1920, 
for the masters’, 1934, and for the doc- 
tors’, 1925. 

The various psychological associations 
seem fairly well patronized — A.P.A. 
members and associates, 44 per cent; 
A.A.A.P., 20 per cent; Michigan Psy- 
chological Association, 76 per cent; De- 
troit Psychology Club, 56 per cent; both 
local groups, 43 per cent. That only 
three quarters of those with enough of 
what it takes to answer a questionnaire 


' belong to the state association, may be 


due to geographical reasons, since most 
of the activities are carried on in the 
southeast corner of the State. Thirty- 
five per cent failed to indicate member- 
ship in any association outside the state. 
While membership in the state associa- 
tion is certainly desirable, some sort of 
affiliation with a national organization 
would seem to be advantageous if only 
to minimize the insularity of outlook de- 
rived from contact with only purely lo- 
cal affairs. 


TYPE OF EMPLOYING AGENCY 

Psychological service may be rendered 
in different types of agencies. Respon- 
dents were asked to give, to the nearest 
half year, the number of years of pro- 
fessional psychological experience that 
they have had in their present position 
in connection with one of the types of 
agencies listed in Table I. They also did 
this for the two positions previously 
held, and included full- and part-time 
employment, though owing to the rela- 
tively small number engaged in part- 
time employment, those returns were 
not included in the table. The number 
of persons engaged in each type of agen- 
cy is tabulated under “No.” The over- 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER AND AVERAGE TENURE OF PSYCHOLOGISTS EMPLOYED IN 
VARIOUS TYPES OF AGENCIES 


Positions Held* 
Agency 1 2 3 
No. Av. No. Av. No. Av. 
Business, Industrial 4 1.7 1 10 2 2.5 
Civic, Community 7 3.9 2 3.0 3 2.2 
Educational 46 87 22 
Nursery, Kindergarten 1 4.0 
Elementary 1 1.0 2 10.0 5 5.6 
Secondary 3 8.5 8 9.1 3 2.6 
Cvllege or University 25 12.7 13 4.8 8 3.2 
Clinie or Research Bureau 13 12.0 10 44 4 2.5 
Other (includes unemployed) 4 8.1 4 5.6 1 1.5 
Institutional 12 10 3 
Feeble Minded 5 48 1 9.0 1 3.5 
Criminal, Juvenile 1 8.5 8 2.5 
Criminal, Adult 1 71.0 1 2.0 
Court 1 7.0 1 3.0 
Hospital, Psychiatric 3 48 4 3.5 1 8.0 
Hospital, General 2 11.5 0 
Private Practice 1 2.0 
Other 1 3.0 1 5 
Years Not Given & 6 6 


* Figures under “1” are on present emp 
position held previous to the one 


whelming predominance of educational 
institutions as employing agencies is at 
once apparent. Of the 54 in this cate- 
gory, which includes the 8 who did not 
record the number of years, 40 reported 
their service to be instructional, in 
whole or in part. Of the remaining 14 
in educational agencies who do not give 
instruction, 9 are in clinics. The av- 
erage number of years psychologists 
have served in a certain type of agency 
is also reported in Table I under “Av.” 
There is, of course, a broad dispersion 
around each of these averages, extend- 
ing from the half year of newcomers’ 
service to the forty-odd years of profes- 
sional tenure. The absence of any who 
reported that they were in private prac- 
tice is perhaps indicative of a desirable 


under “2,” on position previcusly 
under “2.” Part-time workers are not reported in the 


held; and under “3,” on 
table. 


trend in the development of psychology 
as a social service instead of being 
largely the monopoly of those who can 
pay for it, as has been the case with 
medicine. 

The migration of psychologists from 
one kind of agency to another raises the 
question of how much besides psychol- 
ogy a psychologist needs to know. Is a 
psychologist equally competent in any 
type of agency, or does he need to spe- 
cialize in industry, in kindergarten, or 
in an institution for the feebleminded, 
as the case may be? Should the psychol- 
ogist in a school clinic be a teacher who 
has had some psychology, or a psychol- 
ogist who has had some training in edu- 
cation? These questions cannot be an- 
swered easily; but present practice, it. 
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is clear, favors the view that the psy- 
chologist may transfer from one type of 
employing agency to another, though 
this certainly does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of thorough training as a psy- 
chologist, nor of specialization in a par- 
ticular area. Of those psychologists who 
reported that they had held three suc- 
cessive positions (Table II), each of 7 has 
been employed in three different larger 
agency categories listed in Table I: busi- 
ness or industrial, civic or community, 
educational, or institutional; 20 have 
been employed in two of these categor- 
ies (upper line, Table II). Seven educa- 
tional psychologists were employed in 
three of the different educational levels 
listed, 7 in two of them while 5 re- 
mained in the same one (second line, 
Table II). The other items in the table 
are read in a similar fashion. 
TABLE II 
TRANSITION FROM ONE TYPE OF EMPLOYING 


AGENCY TO ANOTHER IN THE LAST 
TurRee PosiTions HELD 


Three Positions: in 


Different Categories 20 7 
Education 5 7 7 
Industrial, Civic, etc. 1 
Institutional 2 

Two Positions: in 
Different Categories 
Education 5 
Industrial, Civic, etc. 
Institutional 3 

One Position: in 
Education 9 
Industrial, Civic,ete. 2 
Institutional 1 


Number of 
Positions Held 
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TYPE OF SERVICE 
Within the different kinds of agen- 
- cies various types of psychological serv- 
ice are rendered. In the questionnaire, 
thirteen were listed, with space for add- 
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ing a fourteenth. These services appear 
in Table III, in the order of frequency 
for the present position. Previous posi- 
tions are shown in Columns 2 and 3. 
The average number of hours per week 
spent in each service by those who re- 
ported doing that type of work is also 
given. Undoubtedly varying degrees of 
accuracy are represented in the reports 
on this question, which is a most diffi- 
cult one to fill out for all but those 
who are doing routine work on an hour- 
ly time-schedule. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF PERSONS FURNISHING DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL SERVICE, AND THE 
AVERAGE AMOUNT OF TIME PER WEEK 
THey SPEND IN Eacu TyPe 


1 2 3 
Instructional 4 96 382 142 11 16.2 
Consultation 4 #70 84 4 846 
Speaking, Meetings 4 4629 2 «22 33 
Administrative 36 610.9 18 (#128 4 162 
Individual Testing 38 469.1 128 #416 140 
Supervisory 31 #79 #416 6.1 4 65 
Research 31 63 22 86 11 178 
Counselling 2 #869 «2566 8 11.5 
Writing 2 3.9 9 3.4 6 8.5 
Clerical 22 61 «12 «60 84 
Group Testing 21 389 10 105 4 188 
Counselling- Vocational 19 «674.2 6 16.5 4 47 
Statistical 18 86 4 60 8 15 
Othert 12 84 2 8.0 4 117 
Not Given x 4 3 
. under “1” are on under 
“2,” on position ; and under “3,” the one 
before that. 


+ Preparation, staff conferences, child ae public 
health nurse, group work, reading 


However, the blanks reveal a consci- 
entious effort to give as accurate a pic- 
ture as possible. Certain trends bear out 
this conclusion, as for example, the de- 
creasing amount of time, from former 
to present positions, spent in instruc- 
tion, individual testing, clerical work, 
and group testing, this in spite of the 
fact that many present positions are 
first positions. The reverse trend found 
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in administration and in research might 
seem to controvert the claim, but this 
can probably be interpreted in terms of 
different levels of work that can be so 
classified, at least so far as the latter is 
concerned, since the list did not distin- 
guish, for example, between research 
assistant and administration of re- 
search. 

It will be noted that the number of 
persons engaging in the different types 
of activities does not correspond to the 
amount of time given to them. For ex- 
ample, half the group speak at meetings, 
though they do not do this many hours 
a week. This item affords a striking il- 
lustration of the kind of inferences that 
may be drawn from a study of this kind. 
Here is one of the major activities of 
psychologists, yet in all probability few 
would include public speaking as a part 
of a training program. It may be that 
psychologists are just naturally effective 
public speakers, or that psychology 
courses transfer to the public platform. 
Evidence is meager, to say the least, 
but there is a possibility that these sup- 
positions are erroneous. The same situa- 
tion appears not only in the case of 
public speaking, but also in administra- 
tive work, supervision, writing, and 
clerical work. True, these are not the 
prime services of psychologists, but may 
be said to be instrumental skills. 

Another point growing out of the data 
in Table III relates to the question of 


general psychological training versus - 


specialized training: What skills should 
all who call themselves psychologists 
have, and what should be left to those 
who specialize? This problem is one en- 
countered in all professions—medicine, 
engineering, and the like. At the present 
stage of development of the profession, 
however, it seems fair to assume that a 
properly trained psychologist should be 
fairly competent in all of these types of 


service. Possible exceptions might be 
in statistics and vocational counseling, 
but even here a modicum of competence 
might be expected. If a program which 
included all were compared with the 
training given doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, and dentists, it would not seem to 
be excessive. The questionnaire does not 
provide an answer to the all-important 
question: How much more effective 
and competent might an individual be if 
he had had more rigid training in what 
he does do, and also in what he does not 
now do because he can’t? 

It is clear from the data, however, 
that psychologists perform a number of 
services. The average is 5.7 per person 
for the 73 who answered this question. 
The way the numbers of services are 
distributed among the persons who ren- 
der them is shown in Table IV. In their 
present positions, 7 persons render only 
one or two of the services listed; 11 
render three or four, and so on. It is 
clear from Column III that beginners 
are required to do fewer different things, 
which is probably as it should be, and 
that some few do most everything. They 
might be said to be general practition- 
ers. ‘The conclusion is clear, that psy- 
chologists are now called upon to per- 
form a wide number of services; the in- 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGIST’s SERVICES IN 
SUCCESSIVE POSITIONS 


Successive Positions 


Number of Persons 1 2 3 
1-2 7 16 14 
3-4 11 24 21 
5- 6 By 13 5 
7-8 15 7 3 
9-10 5 2 0 

11-12 3 0 0 
13-14 3 0 0 
None Reported 5 19 38 
Median 6 4 3 
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TABLE V 
Courses TAKEN BY PSYCHOLOGISTS IN TRAINING AND THEIR EVALUATION OF COURSES* 
Courses No. Ave P C PC Total W 8S WS Total 
Psychology 135 135 
General 74 8.5 2 2 8 1 2 13 
Experimental 62 78 1 9 10 9 4 17 
Vocational 40 3.5 18 4 22 5 1 3 12 
Industrial .| 20 5.6 11 5 16 3 5 18 
Genetic 48 7.1 10 10 4 3 10 
Abnormal, psychiatry.................. 59 5.4 10 2 12 12 1 2 17 
Personality 37 4.2 15 6 21 6 a 5 20 
Psychoanalysis 10 4.2 21 4 25 4 2 2 10 
Mental Deficiency 30 3.8 7 7 5 2 2 11 
Physical disabilities 9 3.3 7 2 9 5 1 2 10 
Other 29 818.7 1 1 1 2 
Natural Science 117 60 
Biology.. 44 8.0 16 1 17 9 3 3 15 
Physics 34 9.2 10 1 11 3 2 7 
Chemistry 35 9.8 11 11 1 2 5 
Physiology 34 4.8 17 1 18 7 2 11 
Anatomy.. 17 4.2 19 2 21 4 1 6 
a kccccctnntinnensepindnannesemesited 20 4.5 35 2 37 8 1 2 13 
Other 6 8.6 2 2 1 1 3 
Social Sciences 30 19 
pI Te 20 3.3 17 1 18 1 4 9 
History 57 9.6 3 3 1 1 
Economics 45 7.5 3 1 4 2 1 4 
Political Science | 34 5.8 3 2 5 1 2 5 
Languages 9 7 
English 60 17.1 2 2 4 1 5 
Foreign 64 17.5 6 1 7 2 2 
Measurement 58 90 
. Individual Differences................... 48 3.8 10 11 9 1 10 28 
Tests and Measurements............../ 64 6.4 6 2 8 13 1 6 26 
EET 48 11.1 9 2 11 3 3 9 
Statistics 63 5.2 eR 5 27 12 2 6 26 
Other 4 3.2 1 1 1 1 
Philosophy 26 8.0 1 1 1 2 5 
Education 59 67 
Gen’l Educ. Psy 52 7.6 5 5 5 1 7 
Mental Hygiene 35 40 14 1 15 10 7 24 
Exceptional Children.................... 33 3.3 1 6 1 8 5 5 
Psychol. Sch. Subjs. 27 4.2 3 3 4 + 
Principles; philosophy..................; 43 5.5 4 1 5 2 2 6 
Teaching methods. 46 5.4 3 3 4 1 1 7 
Supervision 21 4.6 3 2 3 8 1 3 1 6 
Administration 24 7.2 4 2 6 12 1 5 1 8 
Other 9 5.4 
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TABLE V (continued) 
Courses TAKEN BY PSYCHOLOGISTS IN TRAINING AND THEIR EVALUATION OF COURSES 


Courses ‘ No. Ave P C PC Total W S WS? Total 
Sociology 85 54 
Principles. 51 4.6 10 1 11 6 2 10 
Family 24 3.4 15 15 4 1 6 
Poverty. 5 3.2 7 1 8 1 1 1 4 
Criminology 19 2.6 11 1 12 3 4 ll 
Child Welfare 13 6.0 15 2 17 5 1 3 12 
Juvenile Delinquency.................... 16 2.6 18 1 19 8 1 10 
Other. 15 7.6 2 1 3 1 1 
Practice Courses 106 122 

Practice Teaching.........................| 32 6.4 1 1 2 
Practice teaching in 

Special disabilities... 5 3.6 5 5 5 1 7 
Individual testing 44 5.0 6 1 7 3 2 4 13 
Group testing 24 40 2 1 3 3 2 5 
Clinical testing. 19 3.7 9 1 10 6 3 9 
Remedial Instruct. in 

Reading 8 3.5 12 2 14 11 1 13 

Speech 10 2.9 9 1 10 6 1 8 
Treatment Planning....................... 4 3.0 18 2 20 13 3 1 18 
Social Case Work 7 70 9 1 10 11 2 3 19 
Psychiatric Case Work................ | 6 3.5 16 2 18 8 2 4 18 
Internship 7 8 1 9 2 1 3 
Other 5 1 1 1 1 3 

Totals. 11 514 76 600 272 47 120 559 


courses would benefit them by promotion is, an Guecenasd eomuctetian (C), or both (PC); and number who 


ference is that they should be trained 
to perform adequately those services 
which they are called upon to perform. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The next question is: What is the na- 
ture of the education and training that 
those who are now psychologists have 
had? Respondents recorded the number 
of semester credit-hours they had taken 
in courses contributing to their profes- 
sional preparation. These courses of 
training were listed in groups as in 
Table V. This was a particularly diffi- 
cult question to answer, especially for 
those whose professional preparation 
was undertaken some time ago. Again, 
however, there was much internal evi- 


number of hours taken (Ave.); number who believe 


their superiors (S), or both (WS). 


dence that the work was conscientiously 
done, such as corrections, fractional 
numbers and the like, and it seems prob- 
able that the results give a fairly true 
picture. 

In the first column of Table V are 
listed the number of persons who re- 
ported taking courses in each of the 
categories listed, and the second column, 
the average number of semester hours 
they took. The list is made up of the 
usual college and university offerings, 
and in addition a number of practice 
courses that are not so frequently found. 
In general, the picture is one of solid 
educational achievement of the tradi- 
tional sort. 


The most striking view of the first 
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two columns of the table can perhaps be 
gained by noting the number of persons 
who did not take certain courses. This, 
in some cases, is ambiguous, since an in- 
dividual might get some of the same ma- 
terial from either of two courses, abnor- 
mal psychology and personality, for ex- 
ample. However, if we confine our at- 
tention to those where such overlapping 
is extremely improbable, we note some 
striking conditions: of the 81 who re- 
plied, there were 37 with no biology, 47 
with no physics, 61 with no neurology, 
24 with no history, 36 with no econom- 
ics, 21 with no English, 17 with no for- 
eign languages, 17 with no courses in 
tests and measurements, 38 with no 
mathematics, 18 with no statistics, and 
55 with no philosophy. (It will be noted 
that the above selections carefully avoid 
the inclusion of the extremely large 
number who report no courses in crim- 
inology, poverty, the family, etc., areas 
which would certainly be of value for 
psychologists, for the reason that infor- 
mation in these areas is frequently found 
in general courses in sociology. Also 
omitted were such courses as psycho- 
analysis, mental deficiency, and teaching 
methods, which might be considered 
specialized rather than general train- 
ing.) 

The deficiences noted may be partly 
explained on the ground that courses 
were taken in these areas but respon- 
dents neglected to record them. They 
may also be partly explained by the fact 
that some are in the process of adding 
to their training, and that such deficien- 
cies, therefore, come under the head of 
unfinished business in their training 
program. Further explanation might be 
sought in the overdepartmentalization 
of university courses, which makes it 
necessary to take more courses than one 
can possibly take in order to get what 
is needed. It might even be argued by 


some that all psychologists should not 
pe expected to have work in abnormal 
psychology, biology, physics, neurology, 
history, economics, statistics, and phi- 
losophy. To any such, it can be unequiv- 
ocally answered, “They don’t.” 

When it comes to the special training 
to be found in what were listed as “prac- 
tice courses,” the case becomes still more 
clear. True, much of the training that 
would be offered in such courses is 
picked up on the job, which serves to en- 
hance the value of so-called experience. 
No one knows how adequate the super- 
vision is in such cases, but it probably 
varies all the way from the careful, day- 
to-day instruction of the old apprentice 
system to a laissez faire form of neg- 
lect, in which the beginner does the best 
he can and tries to learn fast. It seems 
probable that many individuals are 
plunged into their jobs without know- 
ing what they are supposed to do or 
how to do it. In some cases, it is prob- 
able that there is no one in the neighbor- 
hood competent to tell them. 

The question might be raised as to 
whether those who render specific serv- 
ices have had special training in those 
services. One fairly clear case, and one 
about which there has been considerable 
discussion, was isolated for special 
study, that of individual testing. Ac- 
cording to Table V, 44 persons had tak- 
en special practice courses in individual 
testing, and according to Table ITi, 38 
are doing it. This would seem to leave 
a safe margin. A check on this item, 
however, shows that 25 who now do in- 
dividual testing did have the practice 
course, but 13 who do it had no such 
training. (In addition, 19 do not do in- 
dividual testing who had had the course, 
though 9 of these did do it in previous 
positions; 24 do not do it and had no 
practice course in it.) The fact, then is, 
that one third of those who are doing in- 
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dividual testing had no practice in it. 
How they learned, and whether or not 
they are as competent as those who had, 
the data do not reveal. 


RECOMMENDED MODIFSCATIONS IN 
TRAINING 

Leaving Table V for the moment, we 
come to the question as to whether fur- 
ther instruction, training, or experience 
would make for promotion or increased 
competence for oneself, or whether, in 
the opinion of the respondent, it is need- 
ed by those with whom he is most close- 
ly associated. The results are shown in 
Table VI. In general, it can be said that 
psychologists are agreed on their own 
improvability as well as that of their 
associates. The few exceptions, so far 
as their own improvability is concerned, 
intimated that they felt they were al- 
ready overeducated, or that they were 
too old to learn! This latter is the im- 
plication derived from the reports of the 
7 who thought nothing would help their 
associates, though this may be a gross 
misinterpretation. It may be the thought 
was that they had everything! 

One very important conclusion de- 
rives from this little table however. 
While 66 believed that their competence 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF PSYCHOLOGISTS REPORTING POSSIBLE 
BENEFIT FROM FURTHER INSTRUCTION, 
TRAINING, OR EXPERINECE 


Benefit 22 66 48 
No Benefit 42 3 7 
7 3 2 
No Answer 10 9 24 


‘would be enhanced by further training, 
only 22 believed it would affect them so 
far as promotion is concerned. Perhaps 
promotion was interpreted too narrow- 
ly. One respondent went so far as to 
write in that he had gotten as far as he 
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could get, anyway—and he may have 
been correct; but in days when the pro- 
fession is crying aloud for more lead- 
ers in all its branches, such a limited 
outlook is difficult to comprehend. The 
implication of the discrepancy between 
increased competence and promotion 
should be taken to heart by employing 
agencies, who should either make pro- 
motion less rapid, and on the basis of 
competence, or open up possibilities of 
promotion that do not now exist, or 
both. Of course it may be that gradually 
increasing one’s competence without 
recognition is sufficient reward for a 
psychologist, but there would be no 
harm in trying out the scheme of moti- 
vation that has proved effective in other 
occupations, 

The kinds of instruction and training 
from which individuals believed they 
would themselves benefit are indicated 
in the P and C columns with the totals, 
in Table V. The paucity of suggestions 
they have for improving their chances 
of promotion is at once evident. The se- 
lection of items for special comment is 
difficult, but the following are perhaps 
the most striking: the large number of 
suggestions in psychology itself — the 
primary field of the psychologist, in bi- 
ology and particularly neurology, in in- 
dividual differences, statistics, and in 
sociology. The need for practice courses 
is not felt to be so great as might be ex- 
pected, perhaps because respondents 
opined that the experience they had had 
no longer made such specialized courses 
necessary for them. This still leaves the 
question open as to whether the begin- 
ner might not better have such courses 
instead of being plunged into “experi- 
ence” in order to learn. 

In the last four columns of Table V 
are the suggestions for the improvement 
of coworkers and superiors. As a rule, 
the replies were kind to superiors, but 
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those suggestions which do appear are 
worth studying, since the total number 
of “superiors” is relatively small, and 
hence the suggestions undoubtedly re- 
late to a fairly large proportion of them. 
If those in a subordinate position feel 
that the people directing their work 
know less than they should about such 
fundamental things as personality, su- 
pervision, administration, testing, and 
case work, it would seem that the su- 
periors should either be less modest 
about their accomplishments, or im- 
prove their techniques! It should be 
noted that superiors are sometimes psy- 
chologists, and sometimes executives in 
various types of institutions. 

An interesting psychological question 
arises when one seeks to compare the 
deficiencies an individual sees in himself 
with those he sees in others. The write- 
in data throw further light on the point, 
but the figures in this table reveal that 
in general an individual sees his own 
lack of basic knowledge, while in an- 
other he sees the lack of skilled per- 
formance. Both may be two aspects of 
the same thing. The items in which the 
individuals report a markedly greater 
number of deficiencies in themselves 
than in others are the following: voca- 
tional psychology, psychoanalysis, natu- 
ral science, anthropology, and sociology 
(family and juvenile delinquency). The 
items in which they report a greater 
number of deficiencies in others are the 
following: experimental psychology, in’ 
dividual differences, mental hygiene, 
tests and measurements, individual test- 
ing, treatment planning, and social case 
work. 

About half of the respondents took 
the opportunity provided by the last 
question on the blank to write in sugges- 
tious as to the additional knowledge, 
training, or experience they thought 
would be of value to themselves and to 


others. Many of these write-in answers 
showed the results of careful considera- 
tion of the problems involved. While no 
system of classification would do justice 
to the wide range of suggestions offered, 
most of them fell rather easily into the 
categories listed in Tables VII and VIII. 


TABLE VII 


ADDITIONAL KNOWLEDGE, TRAINING, AND Ex- 
PERIENCE CONSIDERED BY PSYCHOLOGISTS 
AS VALUABLE FOR THEMSELVES 


Interview Techniques (17) 

Counseling; psychoanalysis; Rohrschach ; 
projection techniques, etc. 

General Psychological Knowledge (15) 

Child development; mental hygiene; emo- 
tions and values; research; sociological 
factors in child welfare; laboratory find- 
ings, etc. 

Experience and Internship (10) 
Administration; frequent change of posi- 
tion; practice teaching; visit psycholo- 
gists on the job, etc. 

Special Training and Skills (8) 

Group testing; pediatrics; job-analysis; 
medical degree; endocrinology; sociologi- 
cal field work, etc. 

Additional Techniques (8) 

Writing; mathematics; engineering; eco- 
nomics; mechanical drawing; shorthand, 
ete. 

Professional Problems (5) 

Keep up with the literature; be effective 
with short contacts and little followup; 

* gee children rather than reports; remove 
administrative barriers to professional 
work, etc. 

Miscellaneous (5) 

Many; Ph.D.; no promotion possible, etc. 

Testing and Measurement (2) 

Group Testing; operationism and scientific 
methodology. 


These are arranged in descending order 
according to the suggestions made by 
the writers for themselves. It will be 
noted that there is almost an inverse 
correlation with the number of sugges- 
tions made for others, but this is offset 
somewhat by the inclusion in the latter 
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TABLE VIII 
ADDITIONAL KNOWLEDGE, TRAINING, AND Ex- 
PERIENCE CONSIDERED BY PSYCHOLOGISTS 
AS VALUABLE FoR OTHER 
PsYCHOLOGISTS 


Interview Techniques (3) 
Counseling; clinical experience 

General Psychological Knowledge (5) 
Mental hygiene; research practice. 

Experience and Internship (8) 
Clinical; teaching; handling children; vis- 
iting clinics, schools, companies, where sci- 
entific approaches to human problems are 
being improved; more contacts with chil- 
dren to distinguish between fact and in- 
ference. 

Special Training and Skills (2) 
Mental deficiency; correlation of clinical 
and educational work. 

Additional Techniques (4) 
Industrial processes; basic course in serv- 
ice occupation in which psychologist 
works; penmanship; English composition. 

Professional Problems (2) 
Keeping up with the literature; limitations 
due to administrative technicalities and 
personalities. 

Miscellaneous (9) 
Ask the supervisors; will answer in in- 
terview; doesn’t apply; psychology is a 
tool in the personnel field; if ability and 
character are wanting, courses mean little. 

Testing and Measurement (10) 
Training in accuracy; interpretation of 
test results and their limitations; mean- 
ing and theory cf measurement; advanced 
specialized techniques of testing; scientific 
methodology. 

For Superior Positions (10) 
More teaching experience and psychologi- 
cal background for educational administra- 
tors and supervisors; courses in general, 
abnormal, and clinical psychology, statis- 
ties and research methods for doctors 
and psychiatrists; more open-minded, wid- 
er outlook and less fixed opinions on moot 
problems; greater competence in public 
relations, and in management and train- 
ing methods. 


of the category, “for those in superior 
positions.” The generalization made 
earlier with respect to listed courses, to 
the effect that people see general knowl- 


edge as their own need and overt skills 
as the needs of others, does not strictly 
apply here, although there is evidence 
of it in the second category (general 
psychological knowledge) and the last 
two (testing and measurement, and in 
the items listed under the needs for 
those in superior positions.) The appar- 
ent exception — interview techniques — 
may perhaps be explained, since inter- 
viewing is an individual process in 
which one may be well aware of his own 
shortcomings, but not so much of those 
of others. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In general, caution should be em- 
ployed in interpreting the data here pre- 
sented. One should not conclude that all 
psychologists should have what present 
psychologists seem to lack, nor that 
what appears on the list is more impor- 
tant than the training actually received, 
nor that what is not recognized as a de- 
ficiency is not important. In spite of 
these cautions, however, the data un- 
doubtedly indicate definite points that 
need consideration in any proposed pro- 
gram for the professional training of 
psychologists. 

The conditions listed below are re- 
vealed by the data here presented. What 
should be done about the conditions as 
found is a matter of opinion, but the in- 
ferences presented are offered for what 
they are worth. 

1. A substantial minority (16 per 
cent) of persons in the Directory are 
listed as possessing no degree beyond 
the bachelors, and approximately half 
(53 per cent) with none beyond the 
masters. 

The designation, psychologist, should 
be supplemented in some way, perhaps 
by some such term as “psychological 
technician” since it is doubtful if the 
name, Psychologist should be applied to 
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persons holding only the masters’ de- 
gree, and certainly not to those holding 
only the bachelors’. No professional 
group of comparable standing would 
consider its exponents adequately 
trained on such a slender foundation. 
Furthermore, clinics and other employ- 
ing agencies should see to it that incen- 
tives are provided employees doing psy- 
chological work for securing adequate 
training; those responsible for the dis- 
bursements of funds should be constant- 
ly reminded of the desirability of well- 
trained psychological service; and ad- 
ministrators of universities and univer- 
sity departments should be prodded, 
when necessary, to provide the type of 
training needed. 

2. Since 1935 an approximately equal 
number of bachelors, masters, and doc- 
tors (11, 13, and 12, respectively) have 
been employed in psychological posi- 
tions. 

Preference should be given to those 
holding a doctorate or its equivalent, 
and every opportunity should be given 
others to continue their training, and to 
receive adequate supervision that the 
experience they gain may be as valuable 
as possible. One respondent opined that 
a pleasing personality and common 
sense are most important; but the time 
has passed when they are all that is re- 
quired. 

8. A substantial minority (20 per 
cent) of psychologists listed in the Di- 
rectory belong to no local or national 
psychological organization. 

Efforts should be put forth by orga- 
nizations to make their services of suf- 
ficient interest and value to draw in 
those who are not affiliated. 

4. A relatively small number of psy- 
chologists (44 per cent) are employed 
in other than educational organizations. 

This does not mean that they are not 
needed in other agencies. Many of the 


employment, promotion, and training 
procedures of industry. belong to the 
past century, and the same is true of 
civic, community, and many institution- 
al agencies. The solution probably lies 
in improving the selection of those go- 
ing into psychological work, increasing 
competence through adequate training, 
and setting up a more adequate public 
relations program. 

5. Many psychologists move from 
one type of employing agency to another 
(40 per cent held positions in two or 
three agency categories—Table II). 

This condition is probably not harm- 
ful in itself, if an adequate psychologi- 
eal training comes first, followed by 
specialization in a particular branch, 
for example, economics and industrial 
experience for industrial positions, 
educational training and teaching ex- 
perience for educational psychologists, 
sociology, penology, and law for those 
connecting themselves with courts and 
prisons, etc. Special examinations in 
the different branches as in civil serv- 
ice and special graduate degrees repre- 
sent two possible directions of develop- 
ment. 

6. Many psychologists perform sev- 
eral types of service involving a number 
of different techniques and skills (Tables 
III and IV). 

This condition is probably satisfac- 
tory ; at least it is one the profession has 
in common with others, medicine, for 
example. Probably the well-trained psy- 
chologist should be able to do fairly well 
what any psychologist can do, both be- 
cause of the training value of the experi- 
ence, and also because the need may 
arise for him to perform such services. 

7. While most psychologists have an 
academic record of real accomplishment, 
striking deficiencies appear in individ- 
ual cases, not only in psychology itself, 
but also in the natural and social sci- 
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ences, as well as in mathematical skills 
(Table V, first and second columns). 

Here lies the basic problem of train- 
ing for the profession. The data suggest 
that some agency is needed to set up 
minimum general requirements in the 
natural and social sciences upon which 
psychology is in part based, perhaps not 
on the basis of existing courses. If this 
is done, colleges and universities might 
be willing to make concessions that 
would permit an individual to fulfil 
these requirements. Specialization 
would be superimposed on this required 
base. 

8. Psychologists are generally agreed 
on their improvability, but dubious of 
any professional advantage that might 
accrue therefrom, save that of their 
own inner satisfaction. 

Employing agencies should encourage 
the continuation of graduate work, 
should reward those who are adequately 
trained, and should, so far as possible, 
make the work program of their em- 
ployees contribute to their own improve- 
ment and their increased competence 
and promotion. 

9. Psychologists report their great- 
est number of deficiencies both in them- 
selves and others in psychology, partic- 
ularly in the applied fields, this in spite 
of the fact that most of them have taken 
a great many psychology courses. 

This condition suggests the desirabil- 
ity of making a study of the kind of 
psychology that is studied in the regular 
courses. It is possible that the tradi- 
tional degree-program set up as train- 
ing in research should be considerably 
overhauled to be suitable for profession- 
al psychological work. On the other 


hand, there is a danger in the multipli- 
cation of specialized courses. 

10. A number of psychologists re- 
port deficiencies in techniques that are 
not, strictly speaking, in the psychologi- 
cal field, not only in themselves, but also 
in their colleagues and in their supe- 
riors, such for example, as writing, pub- 
lic speaking, administration, public re- 
lations, and so on. 

Anonymous rating scales could be em- 
ployed in some instances, and sugges- 
tions of supervisors in others, to call at- 
tention to the deficiencies, if that is nec- 
essary. Encouragement should be given 
for training in these as well as in the 
more distinctly psychological techniques 
if professional competence is desired. 

The psychologist’s sphere of profes- 
sional activity lies between that of the 
psychiatrist on the one hand, and on the 
other, that of the adviser, counselor, 
homeroom teacher, house mother, guid- 
ance person, foreman, etc. It involves 
the ability to use a number of special- 
ized techniques and to develop psycho- 
logical instruments, and the knowledge 
and understanding of the nature of the 
individual and of the society in which 
he moves. The psychologist’s functions 
seem to be (1) to diagnose maladapta- 
tions of various sorts, (2) to indicate 
modifications in individual behavior and 
in the environment that would make for 
improved adjustment, (3) in some cases, 
to furnish the needed training, and (4) 
to instruct future psychologists in the 
requisite psychological knowledge, abil- 
ities and techniques, and others who 
deal with people as to the nature of ad- 
justment and learning, that their efforts 
may be more effective. 
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A METHOD OF TRAINING CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE report of the Committee on 
Professional Training in Clinical 
(Applied) Psychology of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology 
states, under the heading of Supervised 
Experience, that “A period of one year 
must be devoted to an internship in one 
or more types of a recognized institu- 
tion, clinic, school, or other agency 
where practice and experience in the use 
of clinical psychological methods may be 
gained under the supervision of a clini- 
cal psychologist of good standing. The 
internship is a useful part of the train- 
ing program.”* 
For three years, the writer has ex- 
perimented with a method of training 
clinical psychologists for child guidance 
by demonstration and observation which 
meets the requirements set forth.in the 
committee report. This work was car- 
ried out in the Guidance Laboratory of 
Teachers College, a psychological clinic 
of recognized standing.? Since such a 
guidance laboratory could be established 
by any institution which presumes to 
train clinical psychologists, this plan 
here reported represents a method by 
which any department of psychology 
could meet the requirements in the com- 
mittee report. 


1 Published in the JoURNAL OF CONSULTING 
PsYCHOLoGY, 1943, 7: 23-26. 

2 See “Tentative List of 
ters in the United Sta 
American Association for 
No. 9, February, 1942. 
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The Guidance Laboratory of Teachers 
College is a center for the various clini- 
cal interests and activities of Teachers 
College. Besides the large reception and 
conference room, it contains a number 
of smaller individual conference rooms, 
a reading clinic, a play room, and offices . 
for members of the staff. A rather com- 
plete file of tests is maintained and cop- 
ies of the more frequently used tests 
may be purchased in quantity. Of cen- 
tral importance in the training program 
to be described is the one-way vision 
room. This room, approximately fifteen 
feet square and opening off by a door 
from a corridor, has one-way vision 
screens fitted into its two opposite walls. 
The two rooms flanking the one-way vis- 
ion room on each side are set up as ob- 
servation galleries, each accommodating 
about twenty-five persons. The one-way 
vision room and the two observation 
chambers are without outside windows, 
but are ventilated and air conditioned so 
as to be very comfortable, both in sum- 
mer and winter. The one-way vision 
room is lighted by long bluish sodium 
are lights extending the length of the 
one-way vision screen, while the obser- 
vation chambers are kept dark. 

Sensitive microphones are concealed 
in the wall and ceiling of the one-way 
vision room, and every sound, however 
faint, is picked up and carried to an in- 
strument room. Here it can be listened 
to directly, recorded, or rebroadcast to 
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any one of nine rooms, among which are 
the two observation chambers. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to cover the one-way 
screen with glass and rebroadcast all 
sounds, including conversation, to the 
observation chambers, so that persons 
sitting therein can both see and hear 
what goes on in the one-way vision room 
without the person who is being ob- 
served being aware that anyone is 
watching and listening. 

During the period of training, it was 
the practice to make the initial study of 
a parent (usually the mother) and child 
during one afternoon a week. This three- 
hour examination period would hold 
roughly to the following schedule: 


Schedule of Time for Initial Examina- 
tion 


1:00-1:30 Preconference of students 
1:30 Greeting mother and child 


2: 

2:45-3:00 Conference of students 

3:00-4:00 Personality examination 

4:00-4:15 Conference with parent(s) 

4:15-4:30 ye conference of stu- 
ts 


This timetable was somewhat ideal 
and represented a goal to be aimed at, 
but it was seldom lived up to in actual 
practice. 

An important part of the afternoon’s 
work consisted of the three short con- 
ferences of the instructor with the stu- 
dents which were held in any free room 
that was available—one preceding the 
examination to plan the afternoon’s 
work and to make assignments for re- 
sponsibility for the various tests, one to 
discuss the results of the first examina- 
tions, and the third to summarize im- 
pressions. At the first of these confer- 
ence periods, the original letter of in- 
quiry from mother or teacher was read 
and discussed. Plans for the testing 


were talked over and agreed upon. No 
fixed plans were made in advance, but 
quite regularly a social history seemed 
called for, an hour was set aside for psy- 
chological examining and another hour 
for a free interview or play session 
(with younger children). 

At the second conference period of 
fifteen minutes, a brief report of the so- 
cial history was given to the students 
by the individual who secured it, and 
plans were made for the personality ex- 
amination. 

At the third conference the data were 
briefly reviewed, and plans and assign- 
ments for work with the case were 
made. In this conference there was an 
opportunity to present hypotheses which 
seemed to grow out of the afternoon’s 
experiences. 

The psychological, pediatric, and per- 
sonality examinations of children under 
fourteen years of age were observed by 
the students in the one-way vision room. 
Children of fourteen years or older be- 
came suspicious or disturbed at the 
somewhat unusual aspect of the room, 
so that it was not the general practice 
to observe the examinations of the older 
boys and girls. The mother’s permis- 
sion to have these tests observed was 
secured. It was felt that this is a nec- 
essary safeguard against unfortunate 
incidents which might develop. Usually 
this permission was obtained quite infor- 
mally by saying, “I hope you don’t mind 
if a few of our students observe the tests 
which we plan to give to (child’s name). 
We like to use our work here in the 
Guidance Laboratory as part of our 
training program for those preparing 
for this sort of work.” This permission 
was in every case gladly given. It should 
be noted that the details of the condi- 
tions of the observation are not gone into 
in making the request. Actually in the 
three years of this experiment, there has 
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not been a single untoward incident. 
It must be admitted, however, that this 
period of observation could probably be 
possible only in a large city situation, 
where no one coming in was familiar 
with the setup. In a smaller community 
where gossip spreads more rapidly, 
greater precaution would have to be 
taken, without doubt, and the extent to 
which such hidden observations could 
be arranged would depend on the objec- 
tivity with which it is carried out and 
on the co-operation of the students. 

The period set aside for the psycho- 
logical examination was quite regularly 
used in giving the Binet, although it was 
understood the hour would be devoted 
to the test (or tests) most needed. Al- 
most without exception, particularly in 
ceases of school adjustment, it seemed 
important to have a measure of mental 
capacity. If additional time were avail- 
able, a Rorschach was considered desir- 
able in most of the cases. When other 
tests, such as a nonverbal mental test, 
an achievement test, a reading test, or 
an interest inventory were called for, 
they had to be arranged to be given on 
some subsequent occasion. 

We discovered—as many other clini- 
cal psychologists discovered long ago— 
that it is impossible to give the revised 
Stanford-Binet to a bright child in an 
hour. In order to secure a rating of 
mental level within the hour, the follow- 
ing expedients were resorted to: The 
test was started at the year above the 
estimated basal age. If this proved to 
be too high, it was possible to drop down 
to earlier years. The short form was 
used, and in every year in which the 
tests on the short form were answered, 
credit for the total number of tests in 
that year was given. When one of the 
short form tests was failed, the complete 
set of tests for that year was used, as 
well as for all subsequent age levels. It 


is believed on deductive grounds that 
reliability suffers almost not at all by 
this procedure. 

The pediatric examination was given 
by a pediatrician who was willing to 
permit students to observe this examin- 
ation of young children below the age 
of puberty. 

The personality examination was a 
free interview which permitted a gen- 
eral sizing up of the child and observa- 
tion of his reactions in the interview 
situation. For a child below the age of 
twelve this was a play interview in 
which the child could respond in free 
fashion to the miscellaneous toys laid 
out. In this play interview there was 
no attempt to lead or direct the play. In- 
deed, the whole spirit of the personality 
interview was to let the child take the 
lead and respond as he wished, while 
the interviewer put his emphasis on ob- 
servation. This is not wholly true, be- 
cause questions were interspersed 
throughout the play which were de- 
signed to tap the child’s feelings toward 
important areas in his life—particular- 
ly home and school. 

With older children a more tradition- 
al type of interview was used, with some 
questions, but letting the child lead so 
far as he would. Special attention was 
given to spontaneous comments. Al- 
though the examiner kept roughly in 
mind certain topics he would like to cov- 
er, he made no attempt at completeness 
or uniformity. 

Ideally, a solid semester of observa- 
tion experience would have been desir- 
able before any attempt was made to 
give the students guided experience in 
administering these same tests and in- 
terviews. The value of observation for 
training purposes has not been fully ap- 
preciated. Students learn to observe be- 
fore they, themselves, are immersed in 
the process and have to combine their 
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observation with management of the sit- 
uation. Then, too, considerable learning 
goes on of an empathic kind, and stu- 
dents slowly feel their way into the sit- 
uation so that when they come actually 
to undertake counseling much of the 
strangeness has disappeared. 

However, because the Guidance Lab- 
oratory is not fully equipped with its 
own professional staff, it was not pos- 
sible to arrange to have all tests and in- 
terviews given so that they could be ob- 
served. Since the students had already 
completed their training in mental test- 
ing, they shared responsibility in this 
task and took turns watching each other 
administer the Binet and other tests. The 
social history was secured either by the 
writer, the assistant director of the lab- 
oratory, or a student assistant with pre- 
vious experience in this work. We were 
fortunate in having the services of a 
pediatrician for the physical examina- 
tion. The writer, as a rule, gave the per- 
sonality examination. In the second se- 
mester the students took responsibility 
for all of these operations (except the 
pediatric examination) , taking turns ob- 
serving one another’s work. 

Besides providing excellent opportu- 
nities for observation and experience, 
this method of training had high value 
because it gave students an opportunity 
to see some thirty to forty cases—chil- 
dren and their parents—in a year. To 
see one case is illuminating, but to see 
over a score of cases permits compari- 
sons and contrasts that are invaluable. 
Sensitivity to differences in personality 
is sharpened. The distinction between 
the normal and the pathological becomes 
more clearly defined. Then, too, there is 
value in becoming sensitive to the rela- 
tions between parent attitude and child 
behavior and personality. 

As a result of the afternoon’s test and 
interviews, a plan of treatment was for- 


mulated. The responsibility for carry- 
ing out these plans rested with the stu- 
dent whose case work was being super- 
vised by the writer. This further work 
sometimes involved additional tests, psy- 
chotherapy (with younger children, play 
therapy), a series of therapeutic inter- 
views with the parents, school visits, 
home visits and observations, and other 
contacts, which might be called for in 
each individual case. Where interviews 
with both parent and child were called 
for, it was thought best to allocate the 
responsibility to different workers. 

This plan of observation and practice 
was part of a larger class in case work 
in which several instructors participat- 
ed. Each instructor had direct respon- 
sibility for the supervision of the work 
of several students. The plan described 
above represented one phase of the work 
of three or four students whose case- 
work training in this course was under 
the supervision of tne instructor. On 
one afternoon each week the whole class 
met for a case conference, at which time 
each student in turn had an opportunity 
to report to the whole group his case 
work experiences. On another afternoon 
each instructor would discuss with those 
students whose work he was supervising 
the progress of their cases in treatment. 


SUMMARY 

This paper has discussed a method 
whereby students training for clinical 
psychology could receive their intern- 
ship or practical experience in connec- 
tion with the work of a psychological 
clinic or guidance laboratory operated 
by the institution undertaking the train- 
ing. This practical experience consists 
of observation of the diagnostic phases 
of the study of a case, graded participa- 
tion in these diagnostic procedures, and 
opportunity to carry on a variety of 
phases of the treatment process. It is 
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felt that this plan has the following ad- 
vantages: (1) From thirty to forty chil- 
dren with their mothers were studied 
during the year. This permitted the 
study and comparison of this number of 
family situations: (2) students had an 
opportunity of learning techniques in an 
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actual clinic setting—first by observa- 
tion, and later by practice under super- 
vision; (3) an opportunity was provid- 
ed for practice in observing and inter- 
preting behavior and in proposing hy- 
potheses concerning the etiology of the 
problems presented. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE 
FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


By NORMA E. CUTTS 


DEPARTMENT OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


ONNECTICUT has recertly adopt- 
ed certification requirements for 
psychological examiners and psycholo- 
gists in public school work. Because the 
licensing of psychologists is such an un- 
settled problem, the development of 
methods of official approval are present- 
ed here. 

Psychological testing in the public 
schools of Connecticut was begun by Dr. 
Arnold Gesell in 1911. In 1915 he was 
appointed School Psychologist by the 
State Board of Education to give men- 
tal examinations to backward and defec- 
tive children and to devise methods for 
better training in the public schools. 
This was the first state to create such a 
position. Dr. Gesell’s psychological 
testing of school children, his interest 
in the establishment of special classes, 
and his training of teachers for special 
class work gave Connecticut an excel- 
lent start in recognizing and in provid- 
ing for individual differences on a sound 
professional basis. 

Testing of children for admission to 
special classes was carried on in the 
largest communities in the state by in- 


dividuals who received their training at 
Yale University, New York University, 
Columbia University, and the psycho- 
logical laboratory at The Training 
School, Vineland, New Jersey. 

In 1921 the Division of Special Edu- 
cation and Standards was created by 
legislative act as a part of the organiza- 
tion under the state board of education. 
Thereafter mental examinations were 
also given by members of this depart- 
ment in those communities in the state 
which requested such service. 

State aid for special classes became 
available in 1932. The law provided 
that educationally exceptional children 
below normal might be placed in special 
classes and receive state aid on an at- 
tendance basis. The mental ages must 
not be below five years and the intelli- 
gence quotients as shown by an individ- 
ual test must be between 45 and 75, as 
such age and quotient may be determined 
by the State Board of Education. This 
placed the responsibility for approval 
of those doing psychological testing for 
placement in special classes upon the 
State Board of Education. Although 
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there was a well established system of 
certification of teachers in the state at 
that time, no certification requirements 
for psychological examiners were pro- 
vided. Each person who felt qualified to 
give mental examinations made an ap- 
pointment to be observed in giving a Bi- 
net test by the State Supervisor of Spe- 
cial Education. Those approved were 
placed on a list of accepted examiners. 
Their training was still obtained at the 
institution mentioned, or in a limited 
number of courses offered at the Sum- 
mer School maintained in Yale Univer- 
sity building by the Connecticut State 
Board of Education. 

Thirty years after Dr. Gesell’s pio- 
neer work in the state, there were be- 
tween forty and fifty persons on an ap- 
proved list of examiners. The local fa- 
cilities for adequate training of psycho- 
logical examiners were exceedingly lim- 
ited. The situation was further compli- 
cated by residence requirements for ap- 
pointments in certain communities and 
for appointments in state departments. 
By this time also certification require- 
ments had been adopted for other types 
of service in the schools, such as that 
given by the visiting teacher, school 
nurse, dental hygienist, dean, and voca- 
tional counselor. 

To establish standards for school psy- 
chologists and to recommend certifica- 
tion requirements to the State Board of 
Education, a committee was appointed 
by the Director of Supervision. This 
committee met first in March, 1939. It 
was composed of two psychiatrists, four 
school administrators, two individuals 
who were school psychologists and 
school administrators, and two psychol- 
ogists not connected with public school 
work. Material on requirements for psy- 
chological work was gathered from dif- 
ferent states and municipalities and re- 
quirements for membership in profes- 
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sional organizations were studied. List- 
ings of the duties of the school psychol- 
ogists in the state were obtained and 
summarized. The committee felt the re- 
sponsibility for placing standards for 
psychological work high enough so that 
the children of the state might have ade- 
quate professional service. There was 
much discussion of the terminology to 
be used and of the grades of training 
that should be required for different lev- 
els of certification. The report finally 
submitted by this committee made the 
standards such that few individuals 
could qualify for certification. 

After a year or so, one member of the 
committee started to work again on 
standards for school psychologists. The 
requirements for certificates in New 
York State and Pennsylvania were sent 
to members of the committee for study. 
A series of qualifications for psychologi- 
cal work in the schools was set up on 
three levels. This was mimeographed 
and presented to all those now doing 
psychological work in the public schools 
of the state. Their suggestions were in- 
corporated. The qualifications were 
studied by executives in the State Board 
of Education and rewritten several 
times to conform to general practice in 
certification for other services in the 
state. The original committee was then 
called together again to consider the 
standards and make further recommen- 
dations. The proposed qualifications as 
they were finally presented to the State 
Board of Education had the approval of 
a representative committee of profes- 
sional people who had worked with the 
problem intermittently for three years, 
the psychological workers in the public 
schools in the state, and the executives 
of the State Board of Education office. 
They were adopted by the State Board 
of Education on February 4, 1942. 

No certification requirements are re- 
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troactive. Anyone wishing an appoint- 
ment in a school system to do psycho- 
logical testing in the state hereafter will 
be obliged to present credentials for a 
certificate to the certification depart- 
ment of the State Board of Education 
and receive such a certificate before he 
may be appointed. 


There are two aspects of these re- 


quirements to be noted. 


1. 


I. 


Because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing good training for psychological 
work in the public school, the cer- 
tification requirements are set up in 
such a way that an examiner may 
begin his training in testing, and 
work under supervision during the 
school year, provided he continues 
his training each year until he com- 
pletes the requirements for psycho- 
logical examiner. 

_ The professional training required 
has been set up in large blocks rath- 
er than specific course requirements, 
in line with present tendencies in 
higher education. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
Section V 
ADVISER IN PUPIL ADJUSTMENTS 

Examiner in Training 

In the field of tests of mental ability and 
educational achievement. 

1. To receive a certificate to serve as an Ex- 
aminer in Training in the field of tests of 
mental ability and educational achieve- 
ment the applicant shall comply with the 
general conditions for all certificates and 
the following: 

a) Be a graduate of an approved college 
or university or its equivalent. 

b) Present evidence of having completed 
a minimum of fifteen semester hours of 
college credit in the fields of psychology 
and education. 

c) Present evidence of having completed 
at least six semester hours (or its 
equivalent) of training in psychological 
testing. The applicant must also pre- 
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sent a recommendation from the insti- 
tution granting the academic credit that 
he is qualified to begin work in psy- 
chological testing. 

2. This certificate may be renewed annuall 
for not more than five years upon presen- 
tation annually of evidence of 
a) Continued study for the certificete of 

Psychological Examiner. 
6) Continued practice in giving individual 
mental tests (fifty per year). 

8. This certificate will be issued only to in- 
dividuals who declare their intention to 
undertake the entire training leading to a 
certificate as Psychological Examiner. 

4. This certificate will permit the Examiner 
in training to test children under the su- 
pervision of a School Psychologist. 


Il. Psychological Examiner 


To receive a certificate to serve as a Psy- 
chological Examiner the applicant shall com- 
ply with the general conditions for ail cer- 
tificates and the following: 


1. Be a graduate of an approved college or 
university or its equivalent. 

2. Present evidence of having completed a 
minimum of fifteen semester hours of col- 
lege credit in the fields of psychology and 
education. 

8. Present evidence of having completed at 
least thirty hours of graduate work. This 
thirty hours and the fifteen hours of col- 
lege credit in the fields of psychology and 
education required as preliminary training 
must include: 

a) General professional training—27 se- 
mester hours well distributed among 
the following: 

(1) Psychology and child development 

(2) Psychology and personal adjust- 
ment 

(3) Knowledge and understandings in 
the fields of socio-economic prob- 
lems 

(4) Educational methods 

(5) Evaluation and its application to 


b) Specific professional training under 
close supervision in psychological test- 
ing and study of the individual child, 
the interpretation of the results of this 
study, in the light of the case history 


of the child, and submitting reports— 
18 semester hours. 
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This specific professional training may 
be obtained at an approved college or 
university or through internship under 
the supervision of the institution where 
the academic credit is obtained. 

The applicant must also present a rec- 
ommendation from the institution grant- 
ing the academic credit that he is quali- 
fied to work as a psychological exam- 
iner. 


4. Present evidence of having given tests of 
mental ability and educational achieve- 
ment for five years. 


III. School Psychologist 

To receive a certificate to serve as School 

Psychologist, an applicant shall comply with 

the general conditions for all certificates and 

satisfy the following: 

1. Present evidence of having completed the 
requirements for a certificate for Psycho- 
logical Examiner. 

2. Present evidence of three years of gradu- 
uate study in the special field. 

8. Present evidence of at least five years of 
successful experience in psychological test- 
ing. 

ADVISORY SERVICE IN PSYCHOLOGICAL WORK 

IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
I. Advisory Committee 

It is difficult to obtain adequate training in 

the field of psychological testing. For that 

reason a committee of from 3 to 5 persons 
shall be appointed to advise the certification 
department when the qualifications are not 
clear-cut. The majority of the members of 
this committee shall have the qualifications 
required of school psychologists and shall be 
in public school work or have at least five 
years of public school experience. 

Il. Examiners not employed by the Public 

Schools 

The reports of individual psychological ex- 

aminations submitted by psychologists in 

recognized clinics, institutions, or by indivi- 
duals meeting the requirements for School 

Psychologists may be accepted for special 

class placement or for exclusion from school. 

A list of such institutions and individuals 

shall be prepared with the help of the ad- 

visory committee. 


The psychologists in the clinics where 
school children are tested and reports 


submitted to the superintendents of 
schools are all members of the American 
Psychological Association, so that there 
has been no problem in compiling the 
list required for “Examiners not em- 
ployed by the public schools.” From time 
to time, however, in different cities and 
towns, someone will pose as a psycholo- 
gist, charge individuals for lectures or 
courses given, or for examinations 
made. No solution has been suggested 
to meet this situation but a committee 
is being appointed to study it. This is 
a part of the larger problem which con- 
cerns every psychologist who renders 
professional service. His work must be 
dissociated in the public mind from the 
astrologer, phrenologist, or other false 
claimants to the title of psychologist. 


TRAINING FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


As these certification requirements 
have been developed, a training program 
has been set up in the Teachers College 
Summer Session held at Yale Univer- 
sity under the auspices of the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Education. The gen- 
eral professional training is offered in 
three areas, that of knowledges and un- 
derstandings in the field of socio-eco- 
nomic problems, in education and in 
psychology. The specific training in 
psychologicai testing is offered in three 
six-point laboratory workshops in suc- 
ceeding summers. The first is a course 
devoted primarily to a study of the ba- 
sic principles of mental testing. Indi- 
vidual psychological tests, mainly the 
Stanford-Binet Scale, are studied, and 
practice in giving these tests is obtained 
by testing school children under super- 
vision. Details of giving and scoring 
tests are discussed in the group. Indi- 
vidual conferences aid in developing 
skill in testing for each individual. In- 
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terpretation of test results and recom- 
mendations which may be made as a re- 
sult of psychological examinations are 
studied. Practice in this is provided by 
studying the results of the tests given 
and presenting reports for the children 
who are tested. 

The second workshop is devoted to an 
analytic study of the individual child. 
This includes study of personality and 
interest inventories, individual and 
group diagnostic and aptitude tests, in- 
vidual and group tests of mental abil- 
ities, both verbal and nonverbal. Prac- 
tice in applying these techniques is giv- 
en in work with children on the summer 
playgrounds or in the students’ own lo- 
cality. The results of this work with 
children are studied, together with the 
recommendations which may be made 
for changes in adjusting the school pro- 
gram for better planning of the child’s 
life. Remedial measures and techniques 
to be used in particular cases are stud- 
ied. Methods of interpreting records 
and of the preparation, writing, and in- 
terpreting of case histories are studied 
and practiced in whatever detail is need- 
ed by each student. 

The third part of the specific training 
in psychological testing consists of work 
in research methods and a thesis on a 
particular problem in the psychological 
study of the individual child. 

This program, if carried on for a pe- 
riod of a year, should assist in training 
a group of psychological examiners ca- 
pable of offering good psychological 
service in the public schools of the state. 
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RUDOLF PINTNER, 1884-1942 


HE friends and professional col- 
leagues of Dr. Pintner were 
shocked to learn of his death which oc- 
curred on November 7, 1942. Apparent- 
ly in good health, he suffered an attack 
of coronary thrombosis on November 3 
and a fatal attack on November 7. It is 
typical of his professional life that he 
had completed a long day of teaching on 
November 2. Though a bit tired, he 
seemed to be in his usual good spirits, 
and ready to continue his vigorous at- 
tack on the variety of research problems 
which were engaging his attention. 


EDUCATION AND ACADEMIC POSTS 


Dr. Pintner was born in Lytham, 
England on November 16, 1884. He 
completed his college education in Scot- 
land, receiving the M.A. degree from the 
University of Edinburgh in 1906. After 
teaching in England for three years, he 
attended the University of Leipzig from 
1909 to 1911 and received his Ph.D. in 
1913. 

Coming to the United States in 1912, 
he first served as professor of psychol- 
ogy at Toledo University. After one 
year, he moved to Ohio State University 
as instructor in psychology, was pro- 
moted to assistant professor the next 
year and became professor in 1917. In 
1921, he was called to Teachers College, 
Columbia University as professor of 
education, the position he held until his 
death. Thus, in the short space of four 
years, he reached top academic rank in 
a major state university and in another 
four years, obtained similar recognition 
at Columbia University. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTIVITY 

Dr. Pintner’s publications were nu- 
merous and varied. At the outset, he 
translated three German treatises into 
English, one of them, Wundt’s Introduc- 
tion to Psychology. His doctor’s disser- 
tation on Attention in the Reading of 
School Children, published in German, 
foreshadowed his career in educational 
psychology. His first American publica- 
tion dealt with inner speech during si- 
lent reading (Psychological Review, 
1913). Then followed a series of re- 
search papers, monographs, and books 
which attracted widespread attention. 
By the end of 1918, 48 contributions had 
appeared. Throughout his life, he con- 
tributed steadily to psychological litera- 
ture, and during the past few years, his 
output definitely showed another spurt. 
His total list of approximately 150 pub- 
lications includes 9 books, 2 mono- 
graphs, 2 extensive chapters in hand- 
books, 7 tests, and 126 journal articles. 
From 1915 until his death, Professor 
Pintner gave special attention to the in- 
tellectual and personality characteristics 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 

Like Thorndike and Terman, Pintner 
was a firm believer in the effectiveness 
of mental tests. He directed his energies 
toward the development of testing meth- 
ods in studying the psychology of the 
deaf, the hard of hearing, delinquents, 
the feeble-minded, blind and visually 
handicapped persons, the unemployed, 
the foreign-born, the physically handi- 
capped, speech defectives, negroes, the 
gifted, siblings, and bilingual persons. 
He sought unceasingly to develop more 
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effective educational methods to serve 
the needs and to bring out the potential- 
ities of every kind of individual. 

Pintner’s most noteworthy books are: 
A Scale of Perfomance Tests, The Men- 
tal Survey, Intelligence Testing, A Sur- 
vey of American Schools for the Deaf, 
Educational Psychology, and The Psy- 
chology of the Physically Handicapped. 
His chapter on “Feeblemindedness” in 
A Handbook of Child Psychology is an 
admirable summary of the subject. 

In discussing Dr. Pintner’s research, 
one cannot fail to mention the fact that 
78 of his publications were the product 
of joint authorship. This is a reflection 
of his conspicuous success in persuading 
students to join with him in research 
enterprises, large and small. By listing 
the names of those privileged to aid in 
these joint enterprises, we can give some 
idea of what he accomplished in the de- 
velopment of research drive in his stu- 
dents: A. A. Aleck, B. Alster, M. Ander- 
son (Mrs. R. Pintner), S. Arsenian, H. 
Axelrod, L. Brunschwig, L. D. Crow, B. 
V. Cunningham, W. N. Durost, J. Eisen- 
son, F. Fitzgerald, G. Forlano, H. Freed- 
man, I. S. Fusfeld, C. P. Ingram, R. 
Keller, J. Lev, J. J. Loftus, J. B. Maller, 
H. Marshall, H. Noble, D. Osborn, D. 
G. Paterson, J. Reamer, S. Renshaw, H. 
D. Rinsland, J. J. Ryan, S. Smith, M. 
Stanton, S. Stinchfield-Hawk, H. A. 
Toops, P. V. West, J. Zubin. 


EVALUATION AS A TEACHER 

In the fall of 1913, the writer, along 
with some fifty other students, enrolled 
in a course in Abnormal Psychology 
largely because it had been announced 
that the course would be taught by a 
noted psychologist who had just re- 
turned from a year of study in Vienna. 
Imagine our disappointment when a 
substitute teacher took charge of the 
‘class and wrote his name on the board 
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as R. Pintner. But the clarity and in- 
terest of his first lecture quickly dissi- 
pated our regrets. As we went into a 
huddle after the first.class meeting, we 
were ready to concede that the substitu- 
tion might easily turn out to our advan- 
tage. As the term wore on, we knew 
that we were indeed fortunate. 

Later on, in the second semester, Ab- 
normal Psychology was followed by 
Mental Deficiency. When Dr. Pintner 
opened discussion of the Binet-Simon 
Scale, the writer, incredulous, began to 
argue with him in class that it was ab- 
surd to believe that such an intangible 
thing as intelligence could be measured 
quantitatively. Dr. Pintner finally ter- 
minated the discussion and asked the 
skeptic to see him after class. He asked 
me if I had ever had any experience in 
giving the tests. When I answered in 
the negative, he gave me the manual and 
test materials and suggested that I test 
three or four children living in my 
neighborhood and report the results. I 
did so and at once discovered the range 
of individual differences among these 
neighborhood children. From that day, 
I became enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of the mental test method. Pint- 
ner suggested that I test some deaf chil- 
dren to see if the tests would be applic- 
able to them too. And, of course, we 
found that the deaf were so seriously 
handicapped linguistically that the Bi- 
net could not be used without extensive 
changes. Before I knew it, we were hard 
at work on the development of nonlan- 
guage performance tests. He had en- 
tered on a lifetime program of research 
on problems of the deaf and he quite 
simply swept me along with him. 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION 
Pintner received his star as a distin- 
guished American psychologist in the 
1920 edition of American Men of Sci- 
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ence. In 1924-26, he served as a mem- 
ber of the Council of Directors of the 
American Psychological Association. 
The National University for the Deaf 
(Gallaudet College) in 1981 awarded 
him an honorary L.H.D. degree. He 
served on the editorial board of the 
Journal of Educational Psychology and 
the Psychological Bulletin. He was a 
Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, a Member 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and a Member of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. The 
official publication of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology car- 
ried his picture in the November-De- 
cember, 1942 issue with the following 
notation, “This is one of a series of por- 
traits of psychologists who have con- 
tributed notably to professional psy- 
chology.” 


EVALUATION AS A MAN 
Rudolf Pintner was a true scholar 
who read widely and with discrimina- 
tion, constantly on the lookout for gen- 
eralizations which might be insufficient- 


ly grounded in fact. These he seized up- 
on and used as hypotheses for empirical 
investigation. He also had an abiding 
terest in all types of psychological 
deviates and this spurred him on to an 
ever-widening group of psychological 
studies. All this emphasizes steadfast- 
ness of purpose accompanied by a re- 
markable output of energy that made 
him seem truly indefatigible. His work 
was planned systematically and efficient- 
ly, and he never permitted himself to 
be drawn into endless discussion or 
fruitless argumentation. He was mod- 
est almost to the point of self-efface- 
ment, shunning ostentation and boast- 
ful attitudes. He went about his work 
with a quiet dignity yet he was cooper- 
ative, helpful, friendly, and kindly dis- 
posed toward colleagues and students. 
His quiet sense of humor relieved tense 
situations and tedious tasks alike. All 
these qualities endeared him to countless 
friends. Thus, it is that his untimely 
death means deep loss to his friends and 
to the science he served so well. 
DONALD G. PATERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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News Notes 


Marion A. Bills, Ph.D., of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, succeeds Albert K. Kurtz in 
the office of Treasurer of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology. Dr. 
Kurtz is now occupied with duties in 
the Service. 


At the business meeting of the Con- 
sulting Section on September 7, 1942, a 
special committee was appointed to con- 
sider the psychological aspects of reha- 
bilitation of men rejected by the Selec- 
tive Service and men discharged from 
the Army because of emotional insta- 
bility and mild mental disorders. The 
members of this committee are: Morton 
Seidenfeld, Emily Burr, C. M. Louttit, 
Katherine Maxfield, and Lyman Wells. 


Dr. Edward B. Greene, newly elected 
chairman of the Consulting Section, re- 
quests that members communicate to 
him as soon as possible their ideas for 
activities that may be undertaken this 
year by the Section. Because so few 
members were able to attend the busi- 
ness meeting in New York in Septem- 
ber, Dr. Greene is particularly anxious 
to obtain the views of as many mem- 
bers as possible. 


George K. Bennett, Ph. D., of the Psy- 
chological Corporation, New York City, 
succeeds Kinsley R. Smith, Ph.D., as 
secretary of the Section of Industrial 
and Business Psychology. Dr. Smith has 


joined the United States Naval Service 
as a civilian psychologist. 


Miss Myra W. Kuenzel, M.A., of the 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
elected to the office of Secretary of the 
Board of Editors, succeeding C. R. Shar- 
tle, Ph.D., whose duties in Washington 
require all of his time. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPH SERIES 
TO BE PUBLISHED 

Arrangements are nearing comple- 
tion for the launching of an applied psy- 
chology monograph series under the au- 
spices of the American Association for 
Applied Psychology. At the present 
time it appears that the series will be 
published for the Association by the 
Stanford University Press, using mod- 
ern proportional-spaced lithoprinting. 
Members of the Association who would 
be interested in publishing a monograph 
in this series should communicate with 
the editor of the series, Dr. Herbert 
Conrad, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

The American Psychological Associa- 
tion has voted to extend its combination 
rate for psychological periodicals to 
members of affiliated societies. This spe- 
cial rate includes Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology (two volumes), 
Psychological Review, Psychological 
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Monographs, and Journal of Applied 
Psychology for $7.50. This offer should 
be of special interest to members of the 
American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology who are not members of the 
American Psychological Association. 
Orders with check should be sent to Dr. 
Willard L. Valentine, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Society of Consulting 
Psychologists has officially changed its 
name, by almost unanimous vote of its 
members, and is now known as the IIli- 
nois Association for Applied Psychol- 
ogy. 

A committee including Dr. Martha C. 
Hardy and Dr. Richard M. Page pre- 
pared an exhibit of the work of the 
1.A.A.P. for the meetings of the I.W.A. 
at Peoria, [llinois, November 11-13, 
1942. 

The Illinois Civil Service Commission 
is drawing up job descriptions for three 
grades of psychologists for the state 
service. The Committee on Ethics, 
Standardization, and Training of the 
1.A.A.P. (Dr. Willard L. Valentine, head 
of the department of psychology, North- 
western University, chairman) has re- 
ceived tentative copies of these stand- 
ards and has them under study. The 
standards of training for the highest 
grade of psychologist include an M.A. 
degree and two years of experience, 
while the duties include: “planning and 
supervising research projects in psy- 
chology; planning and administering 
psychological service to county units; 
teaching general and abnormal psychol- 
ogy to nurses; supervising and instruct- 
ing other psychologists and students in 
‘training; formulating a curriculum for 
clinics; devising test procedures for the 
examination of children” ; and other du- 
ties equally weighted with the highest 


professional responsibility. Standards 
of training required at each level appear 
equally inadequate. 

Several members of the I.A.A.P. are 
assisting in the efforts of the OCD to 
establish nursery schools for children of 
war workers. Dr. Martha C. Hardy is 
directing a project sponsored by the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
in analyzing data collected by the local 
OCD with a view to determining the lo- 
calities where nursery schools are most 
necessary. Dr. Helen Koch of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has been most active 
in helping the OCD arrange programs 
of training for the volunteers who will 
assist with the new or enlarged nursery 
schools. About 150 women have already 
begun a seventy-two-hour training pro- 
gram which will include twenty hours 
of lecture, with much observation and 
practice. Dr. Helen Shacter of North- 
western University is also assisting with 
this training program. 

Many members of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation have undertaken duties in other 
states this fall. 

Dr. Harold H. Anderson has taken 
sabbatical leave from the University of 
Illinois to do research work with Dr. 
Harold E. Jones at the Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California, Ber- 
keley, California. 

Dr. Clara Burri is now in San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Dr. Harold Gulliksen is engaged in 
war research work with the College En- 
trance Examinations Board, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Dr. Lucien Hanks has left the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to teach at Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Vermont. 

Dr. Hudson Jost has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of psychology 
at Antioch College and research asso- 
ciate with the Samuel S. Fels Research 
Institute, Antioch, Ohio. 
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Dr. Frederic Wickert is now Major 
Wickert. He is serving with Psychologi- 
cal Research Unit Number 2, Army Air 
Forces Classification Center, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


INDIANA 


Representatives of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Clinical Psychologists con- 
ferred in September, 1942 with officers 
of the State Personnel Division concern- 
ing the question of the classification of 
psychologists. Following this meeting 
the director of the division requested 
the Indiana Association to review the 
class specifications for psychologists in 
the State Personnel Division files. 

The Indiana Association has also been 
interested in services of psychologists to 
the State Selective Service System and 
representatives of this association have 
conferred with allied specialists con- 
cerning the nature of the material which 
would be most useful at induction cen- 
ters. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Association of Consulting 
Psychologists elected the following mem- 
bers as officers for the year 1943: Presi- 
dent, Edwina A. Cowan, Wichita, Kan- 
sas; Vice-President, George A. Kelly, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Paul G. Murphy, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College; Members- 
at-large, Jerry W. Carter, Jr., Wichita 
Child Guidance Center; Bert A. Nash, 
University of Kansas. 


Dr. Leo. A. Hellmer, psychologist at 
the Wichita Guidance Center has been 
granted a leave of absence for the dura- 
tion to enter the armed services. Audell 
Herndon, of Ohio State University, 
joined the staff of the Wichita Guidance 
Center September 14. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

At two monthly meetings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists held during October and Novem- 
ber problems of clinical training and 
clinical research were discussed. David 
Shakow, psychologist of the Worcester 
State Hospital, reported the plans and 
activities of the Committee on Clinical 
Training of Clinical Psychologists of 
the A.A.A.P., and Daniel Horne of the 
Harvard Psychological Clinic discussed 
cooperative research on the diagnosis of 
personality. 


A meeting of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Psychologists was held in Ho- 
tel Hildebrecht, Trenton, November 7, 
1942. At the morning session devoted 
to a business meeting the following per- 
sons were elected to membership: active 
membership: William C. Kvaraceus, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools and di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau, of Pas- 
saic, and Helmer R. Myklebust, director 
of research, School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton; associate membership: David 
Bucharest, president of Newark Junior 
College. Twenty-one new members en- 
tered the New Jersey Association of 
Psychologists during the year 1942. 
There are now ninety-one members in 
the association. 

At the luncheon meeting there were 
present thirty-nine psychologists, repre- 
senting state institutions, hospitals, uni- 
versities, guidance clinics and public 
schools. 

Dr. Edward Hymphreys reported on 
the utilization of certain physically and 
mentally handicapped individuals in the 
war program, and suggested that the 
shortage of labor due to the demands 
of the war would make it advisable to 
use the services of the handicapped in 
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positions best suited for them. Dr. Lloyd 
Yepsen reported on plans of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and 


- Agencies for making available to selec- 


tive service boards information concern- 
ing registrants. 

Miss Margaret T. Wilson, formerly a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the New Jersey Association of Psychol- 
ogists, and psychologist at State Village, 
Skillman, New Jersey, is now a member 
of the Women’s Reserve of the Navy. 


NEW YORK 

Dr. Robert Hoppock’s course at New 
York University, entitled “Community 
Resources for Guidance,” is the first of 
its kind to be given. Dr. Hoppock’s itin- 
erant group will make trips to govern- 
ment employment offices and other oc- 
cupational and welfare agencies, includ- 
ing the Psychological Corporation, the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion and editorial offices of Occupations 
and the Junior Consultation Service. 


The School of Education of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has been 
authorized by the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation to issue a certificate in clinical 
psychology to students receiving their 
master’s degree who are training to be 
child psychologists. 


Dr. Theodore A. Jackson, on leave of 
absence from the Department of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Department of 
Psychology at Indiana University with 
the rank of assistant professor. His 
work there is in clinical psychology and 
he is director of the Psychological clin- 
ic. 


OHIO 
Problems pertaining to a legal defini- 
tion of “psychologist” and methods of 


certifying qualified clinical psycholo- 
gists were discussed at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Ohio Association for 
Applied Psychology, held on the campus 
of Ohio State University, June 20, 1942. 
Recommendations were prepared and 
submitted to the Ohio Children’s Code 
Commission now engaged in the task of 
recodifying all the laws of the state of 
Ohio pertaining to the welfare of chil- 
dren. There was also a discussion of the 
use of psychologists in the United States 
Employment Service. 

Last year the Ohio Association for 
Applied Psychology affiliated with the 
Ohio Welfare Conference as a kindred 
group. The Associaticn prepared a pro- 
gram for this conference, held in Co- 
lumbus October 6-9, 1942. The gen- 
eral topics selected for the program 
were “Diagnosis and Prediction of Child 
Adjustment” and “The Psychologist’s 
Contribution to Programs of Care and 
Treatment for Children.” 

Officers of the association elected for 
the year 1942-43 were: President, Wil- 
da M. Rosebrook, Ph. D., consultant, 
Bureau of Special and Adult Education, 
Ohio State University ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Frank P. Bakes, Ph.D., psycholo- 
gist, State Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Marion Monroe has resigned her 
position as specialist in remedial in- 
struction in the Pittsburgh Schools and 
lecturer of psychology in the University 
of Pittsburgh and also her office as 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists to become 
Mrs. William W. Cox. She is now liv- 
ing in California where she plans to 
continue writing and research. 

Dr. Morris Viteles, University of 
Pennsylvania, is now president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Clinical 
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Psychologists, succeeding Dr. Ruth Mon- 


roe. 


Dr. G. I. Giardini has taken leave of 
absence from the Western State Peni- 
tentiary in Pittsburgh in order to be- 
come director of parole for the State of 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in Har- 
risburg. 

Dr. Jess Spirer, Dr. Giardini’s assist- 
ant at the Western State Penitentiary 
in Pittsburgh, is now acting psycholo- 
gist in his place. 

The Western State Psychiatric Hos- 
pital has at last opened in Pittsburgh, 
with Lourene E. Bundas as chief psy- 
chologist. Mrs. Bundas, before her mar- 
riage, was psychologist of the Tri-Coun- 
ty Child Guidance Clinic in Harrisburg. 


Miss Caroline Muskat has resigned 
her position as psychologist of the Pitts- 
burgh Child Guidance Center and is 
now Mrs. Harry Berlin, of Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. Nettie Ledwith, who is now psy- 
chologist at the Child Guidance Center, 
has been succeeded in her former posi- 
tion with the Children’s Service Bureau 
of Alleghany County by Miss Dorothy 
Bender. 


Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter of Pennsy!l- 
vania State College, is now a major in 
the Army Specialist Corps of the War 
Department. 


Dr. B. V. Moore, head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Psychology at 
Pennsylvania State College, has added 
the direction of the psycho-educational 
clinic to his duties for the duration. 


Dr. T. Ernest Newland, who was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, has been assigned to the 
intelligence service. 


Because of war conditions, the annual 


Conference on Reading Instruction 
sponsored by the Reading Clinic staff of 
the School of Education, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, at State College, 
Pennsylvania, will not be held in April, 
1943 as previously announced. Instead, 
a special seminar on Differentiated 
Reading Instruction will be conducted 
by Dr. E. A. Betts during the week of 
August 9 to 16 as part of the regular 
summer sessions offerings. Seminar dis- 
cussions will be supplemented with dem- 
onstrations. Emphasis will be placed on 
procedures for the study of learner 
needs and for meeting those needs in 
classroom situations. Outlines for the 
seminar may be secured from the Read- 
ing Clinic secretary. 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE 


The Washington-Baltimore Branch of 
the American Psychological Association 
held a meeting at Wilson Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., October 29. Dr. 
Eugene Horowitz, of the Office of War 
Information, spoke on “Psychological 
Roots of Racial Prejudice,” Dr. Allen L. 
Edwards from the same office discussed 
“Political Attitudes,” and Colonel Mor- 
ton A. Seidenfeld of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office spoke on “Limited Service 
Personnel in the Army: A Program of 
Training for Service.” 

The secretary of the association urged 
all those who knew of newcomers in the 
Washington area to send their names 
and addresses to him for inclusion in 
the mailing list. 

GENERAL 

Two delegates from the National 
Council of Women psychologists will at- 
tend, by invitation from Yerkes’ Com- 
mittee on Survey and Planning, a con- 
ference called by the Emergency Com- 
mittee in Psychology of the National 
Research Council to be held during the 
spring or early summer. 
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The Occupational Index announces 
that it will review, annotate, index and 
evaluate all new publications on mili- 
tary occupations, including all books and 
pamphlets which describe the attrac- 
tions and the disadvantages, the oppor- 
tunities and requirements of all branch- 
es of the Army, Navy, Marine, Coast 
Guard, Air Corps, WAACS, WAVES, 
WOWS, and the Service Projects for 
Conscientious Objectors. New subscrib- 
ers will receive a recommended list of 
publications already available. 

At the general election in California, 
November 3, 1942, an initiative meas- 
ure was submitted to the people of the 
State, which would have restricted seri- 
ously the practice of clinical psychology 
in California. The “Basic Science Act” 
defined “any person who undertakes... 
to diagnose, treat, correct, adjust, palli- 
ate, operate or prescribe for any human 
disease, ailment, pain, injury, deformity 
or any physical or mental condition” 
... 48 a person engaged in the “healing 
art.” Those who practice the “healing 
art or any branch thereof” were re- 
quired to obtain a certificate from the 
“Board of Examiners in the Basic Sci- 
ences,” such certificates being obtain- 
able upon the passing of a written ex- 
amination in anatomy, physiology, bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology, and pathology. 
According to the proposed law, “the ex- 
amination shall be of such a nature as 
to constitute a reasonable test” of such 
knowledge of the five sciences “as should 
be acquired after the completion of a 
course of instruction of approximately 
four semester hours or units” in each 
subject at the University of California 
or other college or university of equal 
rank. The proposed law exempted pres- 
ent licensees, as well as persons in cer- 
tain specific occupations, namely, “phar- 
macists, nurses, dental hygienists, op- 
tometrists, barbers or cosmetologists 


practicing within the limits of their re- 
spective occupations . . . and persons 
who treat the sick by prayer in the prac- 
tice of the religion of any well-recog- 
nized religious sect or organization.” In 
effect, the law would have required vir- 
tually that every clinical psychologist 
and lay analyst have completed a pre- 
medical course plus a year or so of medi- 
cal school. 

Despite the attractive title, “Basic 
Science Act,” and the lack of publicity 
or advertising against the measure, the 
proposed law was defeated by the peo- 
ple by a vote of about two to one. The 
measure was sponsored mainly by the 
State Medical Association. 


The Morale Study of the State College 
of Washington is conducting research 
on the problems and beliefs of high 
school students, recording the effects of 
the war on their lives. As a nonprofit 
service to schools a test of morale has 
been developed to determine which pu- 
pils are in need of guidance. An analy- 
sis of responses to the test questions 
suggests what effects of the war pupils 
are confused about, so that these may be 
discussed in guidance conferences or in 
the classroom. Sample copies of the test 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Lee 
J. Cronbach, Department of Psychology, 
Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington. 

Investigations so far completed with 
this test indicate that many high-school 
youths have inaccurate conceptions of 
war, both in terms of the physical dan- 
ger and the economic consequences for 
civilians. There are wide differences in 
outlook, ranging from considerable 
over-optimism to unwarranted pessi- 
mism. Different individuals are con- 
cerned about different things, so that a 
diagnosis of morale needs is required 
before sound attitudes can be taught. 
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MAIL BAG 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to have you correct a 
factual error which appeared in Lorge’s 
review of Time and the Mind, since it 
gives a wrong impression of my recent 
work since 1933.1 On page 271, second 
column, he states that my work is based 
on the 1916 Terman vocabulary ; where- 
as it is based on Terman’s most recent 
vocabulary for which he and Dr. Merrill 
sent me norms and distributions long 
before their new examination was pub- 
lished. This makes all my norms corre- 
spond to the newest findings as to aver- 


1 See JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PsyYCHOLOGY, 
1942, 6: 270-72. 


age adult intelligence which I find more 
in agreement with the 1918 Army find- 
ings than his first test of intelligence. 
The correction is, that the units of meas- 
urement for both the “Revised Examin- 
ation for Measuring Efficiency of Men- 
tal Functioning,” and also for results 
reported in Time and the Mind were de- 
termined by the use of the new Terman- 
Merrill vocabulary, and not the old vo- 
cabulary as stated in the review. 
HARRIET BABCOCK 

Critic Lorge appends an apologetic 
note with the comment that he cannot 
understand these facts from the book. 
—ED. 
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THE REVISION OF THE STANFORD-BI- 
NET SCALE. By Quinn McNemar. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 185. 
$3.00. 


The long awaited statistical analysis of the 
standardization data of the revision of the 
Stanford-Binet Scale has been compressed into 
a small volume, but one that will reward close 
study. The material that has been selected 
for the volume has been carefully chosen and 
admirably presented to clarify some of the 
clinical, as well as statistical, questions that 
have been raised. Dr. Terman wrote the in- 
troductory chapter, recapitulating some essen- 
tial facts regarding the criteria for selecting 
items, methods of sampling, precautions taken 
to assure accuracy in test procedures and rea- 
sons for retaining an age-scale. A clearer real- 
ization of the difficulties of both construction 
and adequate statistical analysis of such an 
age-scale raises some question in the reviewer’s 
mind as to whether psychologists will not soon 
discover a way to preserve the clinical advan- 
tages of this type of test while securing an 
instrument with more statistical flexibility. 
I’'r. McNemar points out some of the misin- 
terpretations and logical errors made by some 
critics of the scale, and preserves a nice bal- 
ance between clinical considerations and sta- 
tistical dictates. From many items deserving 
comment a brief review must necessarily select 
only a few. The chapter dealing with the shape 
of 1.Q. distributions at different ages is per- 
haps of most general interest. Dr. McNemar is 
critical of those who would generalize about 
the true distribution of traits so long as we 
must use unequal units of measurement, and 
points out that, although the scale was not 
standardized with any effort to secure a nor- 
mal distribution of I. Q.’s, the fact of wide- 
range testing of each item tended to produce 
some items of medium difficulty for each age 
and therefore a normal distribution of M.A.’s 
and I.Q.’s at each age. While sampling errors 
do not account for all the departures from a 
normal distribution that are found, the differ- 
ences are too small to “disturb practical inter- 
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pretations of 1.Q.’s as though normally dis- 
tributed.” 

One item of interest is the explanation of the 
low 1L.Q. variability at age six, which has puz- 
zled users of the scale. It appears to be caused 
by an artifact of the scale. It happened that 
no items proved to be of medium difficulty for 
age six, thus reducing the variability at this 
age. 

The chapter on individual scatter, the tables 
showing per cent passing each item at each age 
level and the correlation of each item with to- 
tal score will be particularly helpful to clini- 
cians in interpreting individual performances. 
Wide apparent scatter is due in part to the 
number of recurring tests or test situations 
and in part to irregularities in the curves of 
per cent passing particular items. Doubt is 
thrown on the consistency of an individual’s 
variability score. 

The chapter on reliability expands and clari- 
fies the data in Terman and Merrill’s Measur- 
ing Intelligence and indicates clearly why the 
accuracy of the 1.Q. is greater, the lower the 
1.Q. For clinicians concerned with the diag- 
nosis of feeblemindedness this is a fortu- 
nate consideration, but it implies that studies 
of gifted children should not rely too heavily 
on 1.Q. values. 

About a quarter of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of factor analysis. Dr. McNemar 
has done a superb job of condensing an enor- 
mous amount of material and of presenting it 
so that it is readable both by the statistical 
and the nonstatistical minded. Fourteen fac- 
tor analyses were planned to throw light on 
two questions: (1) “whether the items... are 
saturated with a common factor to the exclu- 
sion of group factors”; and (2) within the 
limitations of practicable analyses, to discov- 
er “whether the common factor at one age lev- 
el corresponds to the common factor at another 
age level.” In general and at most ages, the 
“tentative conclusion that one factor is suffici- 
ent to account for the intercorrelations” seems 
justified. Regarding the second problem, the 
evidence is less clear—McNemar believes his 
analyses support the conclusion that the com- 
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mon factors, at least at adjacent age levels, 
are homologous, but there is some evidence that 
differences in the common factor may exist be- 
tween more widely spaced age groups. It 
should be noted, though McNemar does not 
mention it, that the necessary exclusion from 
the analyses of items showing an extremely 
high or low per cent passing at one age level 
may tend to exclude items in which the com- 
mon factor is different. (An item which is 
passed by 98 per cent of one age group may 
not involve the same factors at that age that 
are involved at an earlier age where it is 
passed by 50 per cent.) 

Other analyses deal with age-grade, urban- 
rural, occupational, sibling relationships, and 
sex differences. A somewhat futile effort to 
develop a scale for nonverbal items and mem- 
ory items is included. The book is one that 
should be accessible for ready reference by all 
users of the revised scale, and should be care- 
fully studied by critics of the scale. 

ETHEL L. CORNELL 

New York STaTe 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By A. I. 
Gates, A. T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and 
R. C. Challman. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. 805. $3.00. 


Planned as a revision of Gates’ Psychology for 
Students of Education, this book turned into 
something almost entirely different. No longer 
is educational psychology regarded as merely 
the application of the principles of “general 
psychology” to education; it is seen as an in- 
dependent technology, or, in the authors’ own 
phrase, as “a field of specialization - - - - - 
with a special, professional point of view, 
---+-- concerned with the task of finding or 
verifying a practical solution to a problem.” 
The independence from general psychology is 
underscored by the effort to write a book which 
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does not presuppose an introductory course in 
psychology, by the unsectarian avoidance of 
“schools,” but particularly by the whole or- 
ganization of the book. 

The authors’ own statement of their objec- 
tives is worth quoting. “The most important 
problems of education ild be brought for- 
ward and grappled with in the light of the 
findings of educational psychology even if the 
data were not as yet very extensive. Contrari- 
wise, other issues would be omitted or mini- 
mized even if the experimental findings were 
very extensive and final. We have attempted 
to avoid exaggerating the practical value of 
the psychologist’s devices, such as personality 
or intelligence tests, or the finality of the ex- 
perimental evidence.” (p.v.f.) The authors 
seem to me to have attained these objectives. 

Although designed to stand on its own feet, 
the book is not easy. It requires critical read- 
ing and a mature interest in the problems of 
education and of educational psychology. One 
does not mean that the style is burdensome. 
On the contrary, although it seldom sparkles, 
it is usually clear and straightforward. In 
part, it is a matter of motivation; there is lit- 
tle attempt to excite the interest of the as-yet 
nonprofessional-minded student. On the other 
hand, I find myself thinking as I read: “This 
will appeal to Jones (a graduate student) ,” or 
“Smith (a colleague in psychology or educa- 
tion) should read that.” The book thus serves 
excellently for a course in Advanced Educa- 
tional Psychology, though not for a very ad- 
vanced level. Beyond that, it gives us a cohe- 
rent, systematic survey of the field which 
should do much to give direction to our tech- 
nology for some time. One cannot predict that 
the book will have wide sale. But if the au- 
thors have not enriched their own pocketbooks 
they will have the satisfaction of enriching the 
the minds of many colleagues. 


Horace B. ENGLISH 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Abel, Theodora M. and Kinder, Elaine F. The 
Sudnormal Adolescent Girl. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1942. Pp. vii + 
215. $2.50. 

Baruch, Dorothy W. You, Your Children and 
War. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1942. Pp. ix + 284. $2.00. 

Bureau of Child Study and the Chicago Ad- 
justment Service Plan. Reprinted from tie 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools, 1940-41. Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Committee on Tests of the Life Management 
Association. The Application of Psychologi- 
cal Tests to the Selection, Placement, and 
Transfer of Clerical Employees, Report No. 
6, Life Office Management Association, New 
York, 1942. Pp. 28 (mimeographed). $2.50. 

Drake, Charles A. Personnel Selection by 
Standard Job Tests. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1942. Pp. 154. $1.75. 

Fry, Clements C. with the collaboration of Ros- 
tow, Edna G. Mental Health in College. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1942. 
Pp. 365. $2.00. 

McKinney, Fred. Psychology of Personal Ad- 


justment. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1941. Pp. xi + 686. $3.50. 

Moore, Herbert. Psychology for Business and 
Industry. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. Pp. xiv + 524. $4.00. 

The Wartime Adjustment of the 
Child. Proceedings of the Eighth Institute 
on Education and the Exceptional Child. 
Langhorne, Pa.: Child Research Clinic of 
the Woods Schools, 1942. Pp. 50. 

Read, Katherine H. and Conrad, Herbert S. 
Interpretation of Behavior-Ratings in Terms 
of Favorable and Unfavorable Deviations: 
A Study of Scores from the Read-Conrad 
Behavior Inventory. Reprinted from Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1942, 25: 157-215. 

Stern, Edith M. with the collaboration of Ham- 
ilton, Samuel W. Mental Illness: A Guide 
for the Family. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1942. Pp. xvii + 134. 

Triggs, Frances Oralind. Improve Your Read- 
ing. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1942. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

Witmer, Helen Leland. Social Work. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
xv + 580. $3.00. 
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AgBOCLATION BOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, 


wobjact of this the Promotion and. development ef the serviee whic? 
paycholog) as render Society in its appl'cation in business, education, indus 
law, medicine, saental @odial welfare and related fields. To that end it concern 
with the gecvice and practice at a hich level, with the enco arage 
me nd facilitation the promtition of hich professional and eth 
Standards. Its shall te: the defitiition of professional and ethical 
ard improvomedit froining facilities in appiied the. ctimiduct of meetin cs 
for interdhunge-of ite members, the isswance of publications for both 
ite members and the the furtherance of With non-psychologica! 
groups, the developmeg= Gear @pof<ssional opportunidies, and transaction such other 
business a8 is purposes or @uthorived by its Articles of In- 
corporation or its 
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